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Introduction to Descartes 


From late antiquity until the seventeenth century ap Western philoso- 
phy is practically identified with theology. Although secular thinking 
clearly re-emerges as early as the thirteenth century, it will take a long 
time for philosophy to become again secular and distinct from theology. 

Descrartes is instrumental in this change. He sets out to devise a 
comprehensive plan for applying mathematical methods in order to 
achieve perfect certainty in human knowledge. This move is the philo- 
sophical equivalent of Newton’s replacement of Aristotle’s qualitative 
physics with a new, mathematized one. Descartes’ philosophy can be 
fully understood only in the framework of the developments of seven- 
teenth century science. Descartes, who is one of the greatest mathemati- 
cians of his time, accepts a Copernican astronomy, although he does not 
make his beliefs public. 

In his Meditations on First Philosophy, Descartes begins by ques- 
tioning all previous authority, which means the scholastic interpretation 
of Aristotle which dominates Western thought, and attempts to ground 
human knowledge on the self-consciousness of the individual. This move- 
ment expresses a new spirit, secular and individualistic. After beginning 
with the most radical doubt, Descartes argues that there is at least one 
certainty, one’s own existence as a thinking thing. From this basis, and 
using our clear and distinct ideas, it is possible to prove the existence of 
God, to demonstrate the reliability of reason and to prove the existence 
of the material world. Descartes believes that all our knowledge is a priori, 
that is intuitive, and that there is a strict dualism between mind and body. 
Descartes, however, ultimately fails to account for the relationship of 
mind and body, coming up with the unsatisfactory idea that it is through 
the pineal gland that the immaterial mind communicates with the body. 
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Meditations 


René Descartes 


Meditation I 
Of the Things of Which We May Doubt 


1. Several years have now elapsed since I first became aware that I had accepted, even 
from my youth, many false opinions for true, and that consequently what I afterward based 
on such principles was highly doubtful; and from that time I was convinced of the necessity 
of undertaking once in my life to rid myself of all the opinions I had adopted, and of com- 
mencing anew the work of building from the foundation, if I desired to establish a firm and 
abiding superstructure in the sciences. But as this enterprise appeared to me to be one of 
great magnitude, I waited until I had attained an age so mature as to leave me no hope that 
at any stage of life more advanced I should be better able to execute my design. On this 
account, I have delayed so long that I should henceforth consider I was doing wrong were 
I still to consume in deliberation any of the time that now remains for action. To-day, then, 
since I have opportunely freed my mind from all cares [and am happily disturbed by no 
passions], and since I am in the secure possession of leisure in a peaceable retirement, I 
will at length apply myself earnestly and freely to the general overthrow of all my former 
opinions. 

2. But, to this end, it will not be necessary for me to show that the whole of these are 
false—a point, perhaps, which I shall never reach; but as even now my reason convinces 
me that I ought not the less carefully to withhold belief from what is not entirely certain 
and indubitable, than from what is manifestly false, it will be sufficient to justify the rejec- 
tion of the whole if I shall find in each some ground for doubt. Nor for this purpose will it 
be necessary even to deal with each belief individually, which would be truly an endless 
labor: but, as the removal from below of the foundation necessarily involves the downfall 
of the whole edifice, I will at once approach the criticism of the principles on which all my 
former beliefs rested. 

3. All that I have, up to this moment, accepted as possessed of the highest truth and 
certainty, I received either from or through the senses. I observed, however, that these some- 
times misled us; and it is the part of prudence not to place absolute confidence in that by 
which we have even once been deceived. 
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4. But it may be said, perhaps, that, although the senses occasionally mislead us re- 
specting minute objects, and such as are so far removed from us as to be beyond the reach 
of close observation, there are yet many other of their informations (presentations), of the 
truth of which it is manifestly impossible to doubt; as for example, that I am in this place, 
seated by the fire, clothed in a winter dressing gown, that I hold in my hands this piece of 
paper, with other intimations of the same nature. But how could I deny that I possess these 
hands and this body, and withal escape being classed with persons in a state of insanity, 
whose brains are so disordered and clouded by dark bilious vapors as to cause them perti- 
naciously to assert that they are monarchs when they are in the greatest poverty; or clothed 
[n gold] and purple when destitute of any covering; or that their head is made of clay, their 
body of glass, or that they are gourds? I should certainly be not less insane than they, were 
I to regulate my procedure according to examples so extravagant. 

5. Though this be true, I must nevertheless here consider that I am a man, and that, 
consequently, I am in the habit of sleeping, and representing to myself in dreams those same 
things, or even sometimes others less probable, which the insane think are presented to them 
in their waking moments. How often have I dreamt that I was in these familiar circumstances, 
that I was dressed, and occupied this place by the fire, when I was lying undressed in bed? 
At the present moment, however, I certainly look upon this paper with eyes wide awake; 
the head which I now move is not asleep; I extend this hand consciously and with express 
purpose, and I perceive it; the occurrences in sleep are not so distinct as all this. But I can- 
not forget that, at other times I have been deceived in sleep by similar illusions; and, atten- 
tively considering those cases, I perceive so clearly that there exist no certain marks by which 
the state of waking can ever be distinguished from sleep, that I feel greatly astonished; and 
in amazement I almost persuade myself that I am now dreaming. 

6. Let us suppose, then, that we are dreaming, and that all these particulars—namely, 
the opening of the eyes, the motion of the head, the forth-putting of the hands—are merely 
illusions; and even that we really possess neither an entire body nor hands such as we see. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted at least that the objects which appear to us in sleep are, as 
it were, painted representations which could not have been formed unless in the likeness of 
realities; and, therefore, that those general objects, at all events, namely, eyes, a head, hands, 
and an entire body, are not simply imaginary, but really existent. For, in truth, painters them- 
selves, even when they study to represent sirens and satyrs by forms the most fantastic and 
extraordinary, cannot bestow upon them natures absolutely new, but can only make a cer- 
tain medley of the members of different animals; or if they chance to imagine something so 
novel that nothing at all similar has ever been seen before, and such as is, therefore, purely 
fictitious and absolutely false, it is at least certain that the colors of which this is composed 
are real. And on the same principle, although these general objects, viz., [a body], eyes, a 
head, hands, and the like, be imaginary, we are nevertheless absolutely necessitated to ad- 
mit the reality at least of some other objects still more simple and universal than these, of 
which, just as of certain real colors, all those images of things, whether true and real, or 
false and fantastic, that are found in our consciousness (cogitatio), are formed. 
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7. To this class of objects seem to belong corporeal nature in general and its exten- 
sion; the figure of extended things, their quantity or magnitude, and their number, as also 
the place in, and the time during, which they exist, and other things of the same sort. 

8. We will not, therefore, perhaps reason illegitimately if we conclude from this that 
Physics, Astronomy, Medicine, and all the other sciences that have for their end the consid- 
eration of composite objects, are indeed of a doubtful character; but that Arithmetic, Geom- 
etry, and the other sciences of the same class, which regard merely the simplest and most 
general objects, and scarcely inquire whether or not these are really existent, contain some- 
what that is certain and indubitable: for whether I am awake or dreaming, it remains true 
that two and three make five, and that a square has but four sides; nor does it seem possible 
that truths so apparent can ever fall under a suspicion of falsity [or incertitude]. 

9. Nevertheless, the belief that there is a God who is all powerful, and who created 
me, such as I am, has, for a long time, obtained steady possession of my mind. How, then, 
do I know that he has not arranged that there should be neither earth, nor sky, nor any ex- 
tended thing, nor figure, nor magnitude, nor place, providing at the same time, however, for 
[the rise in me of the perceptions of ali these objects, and] the persuasion that these do not 
exist otherwise than as I perceive them? And further, as I sometimes think that others are in 
error respecting matters of which they believe themselves to possess a perfect knowledge, 
how do I know that I am not also deceived each time I add together two and three, or num- 
ber the sides of a square, or form some judgment stil! more simple, if more simple indeed 
can be imagined? But perhaps Deity has not been willing that I should be thus deceived, for 
he is said to be supremely good. If, however, it were repugnant to the goodness of Deity to 
have created me subject to constant deception, it would seem likewise to be contrary to his 
goodness to allow me to be occasionally deceived; and yet it is clear that this is permitted. 

10. Some, indeed, might perhaps be found who would be disposed rather to deny the 
existence of a Being so powerful than to believe that there is nothing certain. But let us for 
the present refrain from opposing this opinion, and grant that all which is here said of a 
Deity is fabulous: nevertheless, in whatever way it be supposed that I reach the state in which 
I exist, whether by fate, or chance, or by an endless series of antecedents and consequents, 
or by any other means, it is clear (since to be deceived and to err is a certain defect) that the 
probability of my being so imperfect as to be the constant victim of deception, will be in- 
creased exactly in proportion as the power possessed by the cause, to which they assign my 
origin, is lessened. To these reasonings I have assuredly nothing to reply, but am constrained 
at last to avow that there is nothing of all that I formerly believed to be true of which it is 
impossible to doubt, and that not through thoughtlessness or levity, but from cogent and 
maturely considered reasons; so that henceforward, if I desire to discover anything certain, 
I ought not the less carefully to refrain from assenting to those same opinions than to what 
might be shown to be manifestly false. 

11. But it is not sufficient to have made these observations; care must be taken like- 
wise to keep them in remembrance. For those old and customary opinions perpetually 
recur—long and familiar usage giving them the right of occupying my mind, even almost 
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against my will, and subduing my belief; nor will I lose the habit of deferring to them and 
confiding in them so long as I shall consider them to be what in truth they are, viz., opin- 
ions to some extent doubtful, as I have already shown, but still highly probable, and such as 
it is much more reasonable to believe than deny. It is for this reason I am persuaded that I 
shall not be doing wrong, if, taking an opposite judgment of deliberate design, I become 
my own deceiver, by supposing, for a time, that all those opinions are entirely false and 
imaginary, until at length, having thus balanced my old by my new prejudices, my judg- 
ment shall no longer be turned aside by perverted usage from the path that may conduct to 
the perception of truth. For I am assured that, meanwhile, there will arise neither peril nor 
error from this course, and that I cannot for the present yield too much to distrust, since the 
end Í now seek is not action but knowledge. 

12. I will suppose, then, not that Deity, who is sovereignly good and the fountain of 
truth, but that some malignant demon, who is at once exceedingly potent and deceitful, has 
employed all his artifice to deceive me; I will suppose that the sky, the air, the earth, colors, 
figures, sounds, and all external things, are nothing better than the illusions of dreams, by 
means of which this being has laid snares for my credulity; I will consider myself as with- 
out hands, eyes, flesh, blood, or any of the senses, and as falsely believing that I am pos- 
sessed of these; I will continue resolutely fixed in this belief, and if indeed by this means it 
be not in my power to arrive at the knowledge of truth, I shall at least do what is in my 
power, viz., [suspend my judgment], and guard with settled purpose against giving my as- 
sent to what is false, and being imposed upon by this deceiver, whatever be his power and 
artifice. But this undertaking is arduous, and a certain indolence insensibly leads me back 
to my ordinary course of life; and just as the captive, who, perchance, was enjoying in his 
dreams an imaginary liberty, when he begins to suspect that it is but a vision, dreads awak- 
ening, and conspires with the agreeable illusions that the deception may be prolonged; so I, 
of my own accord, fall back into the train of my former beliefs, and fear to arouse myself 
from my slumber, lest the time of laborious wakefulness that would succeed this quiet rest, 
in place of bringing any light of day, should prove inadequate to dispel the darkness that 
will arise from the difficulties that have now been raised. 


Meditation II 
Of the Nature of the Human Mind; and that 
it is More Easily Known than the Body 


1. The Meditation of yesterday has filled my mind with so many doubts, that it is no 
longer in my power to forget them. Nor do I see, meanwhile, any principle on which they 
can be resoived; and, just as if I had fallen all of a sudden into very deep water, I am so 
greatly disconcerted as to be unable either to plant my feet firmly on the bottom or sustain 
myself by swimming on the surface. I will, nevertheless, make an effort, and try anew the 
same path on which I had entered yesterday, that is, proceed by casting aside all that admits 
of the slightest doubt, not less than if I had discovered it to be absolutely false; and I will 
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continue always in this track until I shall find something that is certain, or at least, if I can 
do nothing more, until I shall know with certainty that there is nothing certain. Archimedes, 
that he might transport the entire globe from the place it occupied to another, demanded 
only a point that was firm and immovable; so, also, I shall be entitled to entertain the high- 
est expectations, if I am fortunate enough to discover only one thing that is certain and in- 
dubitable. 

2. I suppose, accordingly, that all the things which I see are false (fictitious); I believe 
that none of those objects which my fallacious memory represents ever existed; I suppose 
that I possess no senses; I believe that body, figure, extension, motion, and place are merely 
fictions of my mind. What is there, then, that can be esteemed true? Perhaps this only, that 
there is absolutely nothing certain. 

3. But how do I know that there is not something different altogether from the objects 
I have now enumerated, of which it is impossible to entertain the slightest doubt? Is there 
not a God, or some being, by whatever name I may designate him, who causes these thoughts 
to arise in my mind? But why suppose such a being, for it may be I myself am capable of 
producing them? Am I, then, at least not something? But I before denied that I possessed 
senses or a body; I hesitate, however, for what follows from that? Am I so dependent on the 
body and the senses that without these I cannot exist? But I had the persuasion that there 
was absolutely nothing in the world, that there was no sky and no earth, neither minds nor 
bodies: was I not, therefore, at the same time, persuaded that I did not exist? Far from it; I 
assuredly existed, since I was persuaded. But there is I know not what being, who is pos- 
sessed at once of the highest power and the deepest cunning, who is constantly employing 
all his ingenuity in deceiving me. Doubtless, then, I exist, since I am deceived; and, let him 
deceive me as he may, he can never bring it about that I am nothing, so long as I shall be 
conscious that I am something. So that it must, in fine, be maintained, all things being 
maturely and carefully considered, that this proposition (pronunciatum) I am, I exist, is 
necessarily true each time it is expressed by me, or conceived in my mind. 

4. But I do not yet know with sufficient clearness what I am, though assured that J am; 
and hence, in the next place, I must take care, lest perchance I inconsiderately substitute 
some other object in room of what is properly myself, and thus wander from truth, even in 
that knowledge (cognition) which I hold to be of all others the most certain and evident. 
For this reason, I will now consider anew what I formerly believed myself to be, before I 
entered on the present train of thought; and of my previous opinion I will retrench all that 
can in the least be invalidated by the grounds of doubt I have adduced, in order that there 
may at length remain nothing but what is certain and indubitable. 

5, What then did I formerly think I was? Undoubtedly I judged that I was a man. But 
what is a man? Shall I say a rational animal? Assuredly not; for it would be necessary forth- 
with to inquire into what is meant by animal, and what by rational, and thus, from a single 
question, I should insensibly glide into others, and these more difficult than the first; nor do 
I now possess enough of leisure to warrant me in wasting my time amid subtleties of this 
sort. I prefer here to attend to the thoughts that sprung up of themselves in my mind, and 
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were inspired by my own nature alone, when I applied myself to the consideration of what 
I was. In the first place, then, I thought that I possessed a countenance, hands, arms, and all 
the fabric of members that appears in a corpse, and which I called by the name of body. It 
further occurred to me that I was nourished, that I walked, perceived, and thought, and all 
those actions I referred to the soul; but what the soul itself was I either did not Stay to con- 
sider, or, if I did, I imagined that it was something extremely rare and subtile, like wind, or 
flame, or ether, spread through my grosser parts. As regarded the body, I did not even doubt 
of its nature, but thought I distinctly knew it, and if I had wished to describe it according to 
the notions I then entertained, I should have explained myself in this manner: By body I 
understand all that can be terminated by a certain figure; that can be comprised in a certain 
place, and so fill a certain space as therefrom to exclude every other body; that can be per- 
ceived either by touch, sight, hearing, taste, or smell; that can be moved in different ways, 
not indeed of itself, but by something foreign to it by which it is touched [and from which 
it receives the impression]; for the power of self-motion, as likewise that of perceiving and 
thinking, I held as by no means pertaining to the nature of body; on the contrary, I was 
somewhat astonished to find such faculties existing in some bodies. 

6. But [as to myself, what can I now say that I am], since I suppose there exists an 
extremely powerful, and, if I may so speak, malignant being, whose whole endeavors are 
directed toward deceiving me? Can I affirm that I possess any one of all those attributes of 
which I have lately spoken as belonging to the nature of body? After attentively considering 
them in my own mind, I find none of them that can properly be said to belong to myself. To 
recount them were idle and tedious. Let us pass, then, to the attributes of the soul. The first 
mentioned were the powers of nutrition and walking; but, if it be true that I have no body, 
it is true likewise that I am capable neither of walking nor of being nourished. Perception is 
another attribute of the soul; but perception too is impossible without the body; besides, I 
have frequently, during sleep, believed that I perceived objects which I afterward observed 
I did not in reality perceive. Thinking is another attribute of the soul; and here I discover 
what properly belongs to myself. This alone is inseparable from me. I am—I exist: this is 
certain; but how often? As often as I think; for perhaps it would even happen, if I should 
wholly cease to think, that I should at the same time altogether cease to be. I now admit 
nothing that is not necessarily true. I am therefore, precisely speaking, only a thinking thing, 
that is, a mind (mens sive animus), understanding, or reason, terms whose signification was 
before unknown to me. I am, however, a real thing, and really existent; but what thing? The 
answer was, a thinking thing. 

7. The question now arises, am I aught besides? I will stimulate my imagination with 
a view to discover whether I am not still something more than a thinking being. Now it is 
plain I am not the assemblage of members called the human body; I am not a thin and pen- 
etrating air diffused through all these members, or wind, or flame, or vapor, or breath, or 
any of all the things I can imagine; for I supposed that all these were not, and, without 
changing the supposition, I find that I still fee] assured of my existence. But it is true, per- 
haps, that those very things which I suppose to be non-existent, because they are unknown 
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to me, are not in truth different from myself whom I know. This is a point I cannot deter- 
mine, and do not now enter into any dispute regarding it. I can only judge of things that are 
known to me: I am conscious that I exist, and I who know that I exist inquire into what I 
am. It is, however, perfectly certain that the knowledge of my existence, thus precisely taken, 
is not dependent on things, the existence of which is as yet unknown to me: and conse- 
quently it is not dependent on any of the things I can feign in imagination. Moreover, the 
phrase itself, I frame an image (efffingo), reminds me of my error; for I should in truth frame 
one if I were to imagine myself to be anything, since to imagine is nothing more than to 
contemplate the figure or image of a corporeal thing; but I already know that I exist, and 
that it is possible at the same time that all those images, and in general all that relates to the 
nature of body, are merely dreams [or chimeras]. From this I discover that it is not more 
reasonable to say, I will excite my imagination that I may know more distinctly what I am, 
than to express myself as follows: I am now awake, and perceive something real; but be- 
cause my perception is not sufficiently clear, I will of express purpose go to sleep that my 
dreams may represent to me the object of my perception with more truth and clearness. And, 
therefore, I know that nothing of all that I can embrace in imagination belongs to the knowl- 
edge which I have of myself, and that there is need to recall with the utmost care the mind 
from this mode of thinking, that it may be able to know its own nature with perfect distinct- 
ness. 

8. But what, then, am I? A thinking thing, it has been said. But what is a thinking thing? 
It is a thing that doubts, understands, [conceives], affirms, denies, wills, refuses; that imag- 
ines also, and perceives. 

9. Assuredly it is not little, if all these properties belong to my nature. But why should 
they not belong to it? Am I not that very being who now doubts of almost everything; who, 
for all that, understands and conceives certain things; who affirms one alone as true, and 
denies the others; who desires to know more of them, and does not wish to be deceived; 
who imagines many things, sometimes even despite his will; and is likewise percipient of 
many, as if through the medium of the senses. Is there nothing of all this as true as that I 
am, even although I should be always dreaming, and although he who gave me being em- 
ployed all his ingenuity to deceive me? Is there also any one of these attributes that can be 
properly distinguished from my thought, or that can be said to be separate from myself? 
For it is of itself so evident that it is I who doubt, I who understand, and I who desire, that 
it is here unnecessary to add anything by way of rendering it more clear. And I am as cer- 
tainly the same being who imagines; for although it may be (as I before supposed) that 
nothing I imagine is true, still the power of imagination does not cease really to exist in me 
and to form part of my thought. In fine, I am the same being who perceives, that is, who 
apprehends certain objects as by the organs of sense, since, in truth, I see light, hear a noise, 
and feel heat. But it will be said that these presentations are false, and that I am dreaming. 
Let it be so. At all events it is certain that I seem to see light, hear a noise, and feel heat; 
this cannot be false, and this is what in me is properly called perceiving (sentire), which is 
nothing else than thinking. 
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10. From this I begin to know what I am with somewhat greater clearness and dis- 
tinctness than heretofore. But, nevertheless, it still seems to me, and I cannot help believ- 
ing, that corporeal things, whose images are formed by thought [which fali under the senses], 
and are examined by the same, are known with much greater distinctness than that I know 
not what part of myself which is not imaginable; although, in truth, it may seem strange to 
say that I know and comprehend with greater distinctness things whose existence appears 
to me doubtful, that are unknown, and do not belong to me, than others of whose reality I 
am persuaded, that are known to me, and appertain to my proper nature; in a word, than 
myself. But I see clearly what is the state of the case. My mind is apt to wander, and will 
not yet submit to be restrained within the limits of truth. Let us therefore leave the mind to 
itself once more, and, according to it every kind of liberty [permit it to consider the objects 
that appear to it from without], in order that, having afterward withdrawn it from these gently 
and opportunely [and fixed it on the consideration of its being and the properties it finds in 
itself], it may then be the more easily controlled. 

11. Let us now accordingly consider the objects that are commonly thought to be [the 
most easily, and likewise] the most distinctly known, viz., the bodies we touch and see; not, 
indeed, bodies in general, for these general notions are usually somewhat more confused, 
but one body in particular. Take, for example, this piece of wax: it is quite fresh, having 
been but recently taken from the beehive; it has not yet lost the sweetness of the honey it 
contained; it still retains somewhat of the odor of the flowers from which it was gathered; 
its color, figure, size, are apparent (to the sight); it is hard, cold, easily handled; and sounds 
when struck upon with the finger. In fine, all that contributes to make a body as distinctly 
known as possible, is found in the one before us. But, while I am speaking, let it be placed 
near the fire—what remained of the taste exhales, the smell evaporates, the color changes, 
its figure is destroyed, its size increases, it becomes liquid, it grows hot, it can hardly be 
handled, and, although struck upon, it emits no sound. Does the same wax still remain after 
this change? It must be admitted that it does remain; no one doubts it, or judges otherwise. 
What, then, was it I knew with so much distinctness in the piece of wax? Assuredly, it could 
be nothing of all that I observed by means of the senses, since all the things that fell under 
taste, smell, sight, touch, and hearing are changed, and yet the same wax remains. 

12. It was perhaps what I now think, viz., that this wax was neither the sweetness of 
honey, the pleasant odor of flowers, the whiteness, the figure, nor the sound, but only a body 
that a little before appeared to me conspicuous under these forms, and which is now per- 
ceived under others. But, to speak precisely, what is it that I imagine when I think of it in 
this way? Let it be attentively considered, and, retrenching all that does not belong to the 
wax, let us see what remains. There certainly remains nothing, except something extended, 
flexible, and movable. But what is meant by flexible and movable? Is it not that I imagine 
that the piece of wax, being round, is capable of becoming square, or of passing from a 
Square into a triangular figure? Assuredly such is not the case, because I conceive that it 
admits of an infinity of similar changes; and I am, moreover, unable to compass this infin- 
ity by imagination, and consequently this conception which I have of the wax is not the 
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product of the faculty of imagination. But what now is this extension? Is it not also un- 
known? For it becomes greater when the wax is melted, greater when it is boiled, and greater 
still when the heat increases; and I should not conceive [clearly and] according to truth, the 
wax as it is, if I did not suppose that the piece we are considering admitted even of a wider 
variety of extension than I ever imagined, I must, therefore, admit that I cannot even com- 
prehend by imagination what the piece of wax is, and that it is the mind alone (mens, Lat., 
entendement, F.) which perceives it. I speak of one piece in particular; for as to wax in general, 
this is still more evident. But what is the piece of wax that can be perceived only by the 
[understanding or] mind? It is certainly the same which I see, touch, imagine; and, in fine, 
it is the same which, from the beginning, I believed it to be. But (and this it is of moment 
to observe) the perception of it is neither an act of sight, of touch, nor of imagination, and 
never was either of these, though it might formerly seem so, but is simply an intuition 
(inspectio) of the mind, which may be imperfect and confused, as it formerly was, or very 
clear and distinct, as it is at present, according as the attention is more or less directed to 
the elements which it contains, and of which it is composed. 

13. But, meanwhile, I feel greatly astonished when I observe [the weakness of my mind, 
and] its proneness to error. For although, without at all giving expression to what I think, I 
consider all this in my own mind, words yet occasionally impede my progress, and I am 
almost led into error by the terms of ordinary language. We say, for example, that we see 
the same wax when it is before us, and not that we judge it to be the same from its retaining 
the same color and figure: whence I should forthwith be disposed to conclude that the wax 
is known by the act of sight, and not by the intuition of the mind alone, were it not for the 
analogous instance of human beings passing on in the street below, as observed from a 
window. In this case I do not fail to say that I see the men themselves, just as I say that I 
see the wax; and yet what do I see from the window beyond hats and cloaks that might 
cover attificial machines, whose motions might be determined by springs? But I judge that 
there are human beings from these appearances, and thus I comprehend, by the faculty of 
judgment alone which is in the mind, what I believed I saw with my eyes. 

14. The man who makes it his aim to rise to knowledge superior to the common, ought 
to be ashamed to seek occasions of doubting from the vulgar forms of speech: instead, there- 
fore, of doing this, I shall proceed with the matter in hand, and inquire whether I had a clearer 
and more perfect perception of the piece of wax when I first saw it, and when I thought I 
knew it by means of the external sense itself, or, at all events, by the common sense (sensus 
communis), as it is called, that is, by the imaginative faculty; or whether I rather apprehend 
it more clearly at present, after having examined with greater care, both what it is, and in 
what way it can be known. It would certainly be ridiculous to entertain any doubt on this 
point. For what, in that first perception, was there distinct? What did I perceive which any 
animal might not have perceived? But when I distinguish the wax from its exterior forms, 
and when, as if I had stripped it of its vestments, I consider it quite naked, it is certain, 
although some error may still be found in my judgment, that I cannot, nevertheless, thus 
apprehend it without possessing a human mind. 
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15. But finally, what shall I say of the mind itself, that is, of myself? For as yet I do 
not admit that I am anything but mind. What, then! I who seem to possess so distinct an 
apprehension of the piece of wax, do I not know myself, both with greater truth and certi- 
tude, and also much more distinctly and clearly? For if I judge that the wax exists because 
I see it, it assuredly follows, much more evidently, that I myself am or exist, for the same 
reason: for it is possible that what I see may not in truth be wax, and that I do not even 
possess eyes with which to see anything; but it cannot be that when I see, or, which comes 
to the same thing, when I think I see, I myself who think am nothing. So likewise, if ] judge 
that the wax exists because I touch it, it will still also follow that I am; and if I determine 
that my imagination, or any other cause, whatever it be, persuades me of the existence of 
the wax, I will still draw the same conclusion. And what is here remarked of the piece 
of wax, is applicable to all the other things that are external to me. And further, if the [no- 
tion or] perception of wax appeared to me more precise and distinct, after that not only sight 
and touch, but many other causes besides, rendered it manifest to my apprehension, with 
how much greater distinctness must I now know myself, since all the reasons that contrib- 
ute to the knowledge of the nature of wax, or of any body whatever, manifest still better the 
nature of my mind? And there are besides so many other things in the mind itself that con- 
tribute to the illustration of its nature, that those dependent on the body, to which I have 
here referred, scarcely merit to be taken into account. 

16. But, in conclusion, I find I have insensibly reverted to the point I desired; for, since 
it is now manifest to me that bodies themselves are not properly perceived by the senses 
nor by the faculty of imagination, but by the intellect alone; and since they are not perceived 
because they are seen and touched, but only because they are understood [or rightly com- 
prehended by thought], I readily discover that there is nothing more easily or clearly appre- 
hended than my own mind. But because it is difficult to rid one’s self so promptly of an 
opinion to which one has been long accustomed, it will be desirable to tarry for some time 
at this stage, that, by long continued meditation, I may more deeply impress upon my memory 
this new knowledge. 


Meditation III 
Of God: That He Exists 


1. I will now close my eyes, I will stop my ears, I will tum away my senses from their 
objects, I will even efface from my consciousness all the images of corporeal things; or at 
least, because this can hardly be accomplished, I will consider them as empty and false; 
and thus, holding converse only with myself, and closely examining my nature, I will en- 
deavor to obtain by degrees a more intimate and familiar knowledge of myself. I am a think- 
ing (conscious) thing, that is, a being who doubts, affirms, denies, knows a few objects, and 
is ignorant of many,—[who loves, hates], wills, refuses, who imagines likewise, and 
perceives; for, as I before remarked, although the things which I perceive or imagine are 
perhaps nothing at all apart from me [and in themselves], I am nevertheless assured that 
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those modes of consciousness which I call perceptions and imaginations, in as far only as 
they are modes of consciousness, exist in me. 

2. And in the little I have said I think I have summed up all that I really know, or at 
least all that up to this time I was aware I knew. Now, as I am endeavoring to extend my 
knowledge more widely, I will use circumspection, and consider with care whether I can 
still discover in myself anything further which I have not yet hitherto observed. I am cer- 
tain that I am a thinking thing; but do I not therefore likewise know what is required to 
render me certain of a truth? In this first knowledge, doubtless, there is nothing that gives 
me assurance of its truth except the clear and distinct perception of what I affirm, which 
would not indeed be sufficient to give me the assurance that what I say is true, if it could 
ever happen that anything I thus clearly and distinctly perceived should prove false; and 
accordingly it seems to me that I may now take as a general rule, that all that is very clearly 
and distinctly apprehended (conceived) is true. 

3. Nevertheless I before received and admitted many things as wholly certain and 
manifest, which yet I afterward found to be doubtful. What, then, were those? They were 
the earth, the sky, the stars, and all the other objects which I was in the habit of perceiving 
by the senses. But what was it that I clearly {and distinctly] perceived in them? Nothing 
more than that the ideas and the thoughts of those objects were presented to my mind. And 
even now I do not deny that these ideas are found in my mind. But there was yet another 
thing which I affirmed, and which, from having been accustomed to believe it, I thought I 
clearly perceived, although, in truth, I did not perceive it at all; I mean the existence of objects 
external to me, from which those ideas proceeded, and to which they had a perfect resem- 
blance: and it was here I was mistaken, or if I judged correctly, this assuredly was not to be 
traced to any knowledge I possessed (the force of my perception, Lat.). 

4. But when I considered any matter in arithmetic and geometry, that was very simple 
and easy, as, for example, that two and three added together make five, and things of this 
sort, did I not view them with at least sufficient clearness to warrant me in affirming their 
truth? Indeed, if I afterward judged that we ought to doubt of these things, it was for no 
other reason than because it occurred to me that a God might perhaps have given me such 
a nature as that I should be deceived, even respecting the matters that appeared to me the 
most evidently true. But as often as this preconceived opinion of the sovereign power of a 
God presents itself to my mind, I am constrained to admit that it is easy for him, if he wishes 
it, to cause me to err, even in matters where I think I possess the highest evidence; and, on 
the other hand, as often as I direct my attention to things which I think I apprehend with 
great clearness, I am so persuaded of their truth that I naturally break out into expressions 
such as these: Deceive me who may, no one will yet ever be able to bring it about that J am 
not, so long as I shall be conscious that I am, or at any future time cause it to be true that 
I have never been, it being now true that I am, or make two and three more or less than five, 
in supposing which, and other like absurdities, I discover a manifest contradiction. And in 
truth, as I have no ground for believing that Deity is deceitful, and as, indeed, [ have not 
even considered the reasons by which the existence of a Deity of any kind is established, 
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the ground of doubt that rests only on this supposition is very slight, and, so to speak, meta- 
physical. But, that I may be able wholly to remove it, I must inquire whether there is a God, 
as SOON as an opportunity of doing so shall present itself; and if I find that there is a 
God, I must examine likewise whether he can be a deceiver; for, without the knowledge of 
these two truths, I do not see that I can ever be certain of anything. And that I may be en- 
abled to examine this without interrupting the order of meditation I have proposed to my- 
self [which is, to pass by degrees from the notions that I shall find first in my mind to those 
I shall afterward discover in it], it is necessary at this stage to divide all my thoughts into 
certain classes, and to consider in which of these classes truth and error are, strictly speak- 
ing, to be found. 

5. Of my thoughts some are, as it were, images of things, and to these alone properly 
belongs the name IDEA; as when I think [represent to my mind] a man, a chimera, the sky, 
an angel or God. Others, again, have certain other forms; as when I will, fear, affirm, or 
deny, I always, indeed, apprehend something as the object of my thought, but I also em- 
brace in thought something more than the representation of the object; and of this class of 
thoughts some are called volitions or affections, and others judgments. 

6. Now, with respect to ideas, if these are considered only in themselves, and are not 
referred to any object beyond them, they cannot, properly speaking, be false; for, whether I 
imagine a goat or chimera, it is not less true that I imagine the one than the other. Nor need 
we fear that falsity may exist in the will or affections; for, although I may desire objects 
that are wrong, and even that never existed, it is still true that I desire them. There thus only 
remain our judgments, in which we must take diligent heed that we be not deceived. But 
the chief and most ordinary error that arises in them consists in judging that the ideas which 
are in us are like or conformed to the things that are external to us; for assuredly, if we but 
considered the ideas themselves as certain modes of our thought (consciousness), without 
referring them to anything beyond, they would hardly afford any occasion of error. 

7, But among these ideas, some appear to me to be innate, others adventitious, and 
others to be made by myself (factitious); for, as I have the power of conceiving what is called 
a thing, or a truth, or a thought, it seems to me that I hold this power from no other source 
than my own nature; but if I now hear a noise, if I see the sun, or if I feel heat, I have all 
along judged that these sensations proceeded from certain objects existing out of myself; 
and, in fine, it appears to me that sirens, hippogryphs, and the like, are inventions of my 
own mind. But I may even perhaps come to be of opinion that all my ideas are of the class 
which I call adventitious, or that they are all innate, or that they are all factitious; for I have 
not yet clearly discovered their true origin. 

8. What I have here principally to do is to consider, with reference to those that appear 
to come from certain objects without me, what grounds there are for thinking them like these 
objects. The first of these grounds is that it seems to me I am so taught by nature; and the 
second that I am conscious that those ideas are not dependent on my will, and therefore not 
on myself, for they are frequently presented to me against my will, as at present, whether I 
will or not, I feel heat; and I am thus persuaded that this sensation or idea (sensum vel ideam) 
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of heat is produced in me by something different from myself, viz., by the heat of the fire 
by which I sit. And it is very reasonable to suppose that this object impresses me with its 
own likeness rather than any other thing. 

9. But I must consider whether these reasons are sufficiently strong and convincing. 
When I speak of being taught by nature in this matter, I understand by the word nature only 
a certain spontaneous impetus that impels me to believe in a resemblance between ideas 
and their objects, and not a natural light that affords a knowledge of its truth. But these two 
things are widely different; for what the natural light shows to be true can be in no degree 
doubtful, as, for example, that I am because I doubt, and other truths of the like kind; inas- 
much as I possess no other faculty whereby to distinguish truth from error, which can teach 
me the falsity of what the natural light declares to be true, and which is equally trustwor- 
thy; but with respect to [seemingly] natural impulses, I have observed, when the question 
related to the choice of right or wrong in action, that they frequently led me to take the 
worse part; nor do I see that I have any better ground for following them in what relates to 
truth and error. 

10. Then, with respect to the other reason, which is that because these ideas do not 
depend on my will, they must arise from objects existing without me, I do not find it more 
convincing than the former, for just as those natural impulses, of which I have lately spo- 
ken, are found in me, notwithstanding that they are not always in harmony with my will, so 
likewise it may be that I possess some power not sufficiently known to myself capable of 
producing ideas without the aid of external objects, and, indeed, it has always hitherto ap- 
peared to me that they are formed during sleep, by some power of this nature, without the 
aid of aught external. 

11. And, in fine, although I should grant that they proceeded from those objects, it is 
not a necessary consequence that they must be like them. On the contrary, I have observed, 
in a number of instances, that there was a great difference between the object and its idea. 
Thus, for example, I find in my mind two wholly diverse ideas of the sun; the one, by which 
it appears to me extremely small draws its origin from the senses, and should be placed in 
the class of adventitious ideas; the other, by which it seems to be many times larger than 
the whole earth, is taken up on astronomical grounds, that is, elicited from certain notions 
born with me, or is framed by myself in some other manner. These two ideas cannot cer- 
tainly both resemble the same sun; and reason teaches me that the one which seems to have 
immediately emanated from it is the most unlike. 

12. And these things sufficiently prove that hitherto it has not been from a certain and 
deliberate judgment, but only from a sort of blind impulse, that I believed existence of cer- 
tain things different from myself, which, by the organs of sense, or by whatever other means 
it might be, conveyed their ideas or images into my mind [and impressed it with their like- 
nesses]. 

13. But there is still another way of inquiring whether, of the objects whose ideas are 
in my mind, there are any that exist out of me. If ideas are taken in so far only as they are 
certain modes of consciousness, I do not remark any difference or inequality among them, 
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and all seem, in the same manner, to proceed from myself: but, considering them as im- 
ages, of which one represents one thing and another a different, it is evident that a great 
diversity obtains among them. For, without doubt, those that represent substances are some- 
thing more, and contain in themselves, so to speak, more objective reality [that is, partici- 
pate by representation in higher degrees of being or perfection], than those that represent 
only modes or accidents; and again, the idea by which I conceive a God [sovereign], eter- 
nal, infinite, [immutable], all-knowing, all-powerful, and the creator of all things that are 
out of himself, this, I say, has certainly in it more objective reality than those ideas by which 
finite substances are represented. 

14. Now, it is manifest by the natural light that there must at least be as much reality 
in the efficient and total cause as in its effect; for whence can the effect draw its reality if 
not from its cause? And how could the cause communicate to it this reality unless it pos- 
sessed it in itself? And hence it follows, not only that what is cannot be produced by what 
is not, but likewise that the more perfect, in other words, that which contains in itself more 
reality, cannot be the effect of the less perfect; and this is not only evidently true of those 
effects, whose reality is actual or formal, but likewise of ideas, whose reality is only con- 
sidered as objective. Thus, for example, the stone that is not yet in existence, not only can- 
not now commence to be, unless it be produced by that which possesses in itself, formally 
or eminently, all that enters into its composition, [in other words, by that which contains in 
itself the same properties that are in the stone, or others superior to them]; and heat can 
only be produced in a subject that was before devoid of it, by a cause that is of an order, 
[degree or kind], at least as perfect as heat; and so of the others. But further, even the idea 
of the heat, or of the stone, cannot exist in me unless it be put there by a cause that con- 
tains, at least, as much reality as I conceive existent in the heat or in the stone for although 
that cause may not transmit into my idea anything of its actual or formal reality, we ought 
not on this account to imagine that it is less real; but we ought to consider that, [as every 
idea is a work of the mind], its nature is such as of itself to demand no other formal reality 
than that which it borrows from our consciousness, of which it is but a mode [that is, a manner 
or way of thinking]. But in order that an idea may contain this objective reality rather than 
that, it must doubtless derive it from some cause in which is found at least as much formal 
reality as the idea contains of objective; for, if we suppose that there is found in an idea 
anything which was not in its cause, it must of course derive this from nothing. But, how- 
ever imperfect may be the mode of existence by which a thing is objectively [or by repre- 
sentation] in the understanding by its idea, we certainly cannot, for all that, allege that this 
mode of existence is nothing, nor, consequently, that the idea owes its origin to nothing. 

15. Nor must it be imagined that, since the reality which considered in these ideas is 
only objective, the same reality need not be formally {actually) in the causes of these ideas, 
but only objectively: for, just as the mode of existing objectively belongs to ideas by their 
peculiar nature, so likewise the mode of existing formally appertains to the causes of these 
ideas (at least to the first and principal), by their peculiar nature. And although an idea may 
give rise to another idea, this regress cannot, nevertheless, be infinite; we must in the end 
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reach a first idea, the cause of which is, as it were, the archetype in which all the reality [or 
perfection] that is found objectively [or by representation] in these ideas is contained for- 
mally [and in act]. I am thus clearly taught by the natural light that ideas exist in me as 
pictures or images, which may, in truth, readily fall short of the perfection of the objects 
from which they are taken, but can never contain anything greater or more perfect. 

16. And in proportion to the time and care with which I examine all those matters, the 
conviction of their truth brightens and becomes distinct. But, to sum up, what conclusion 
shall I draw from it all? It is this: if the objective reality [or perfection] of any one of my 
ideas be such as clearly to convince me, that this same reality exists in me neither formally 
nor eminently, and if, as follows from this, I myself cannot be the cause of it, it is a neces- 
sary consequence that I am not alone in the world, but that there is besides myself some 
other being who exists as the cause of that idea; while, on the contrary, if no such idea be 
found in my mind, I shall have no sufficient ground of assurance of the existence of any 
other being besides myself, for, after a most careful search, I have, up to this moment, been 
unable to discover any other ground. 

17. But, among these my ideas, besides that which represents myself, respecting which 
there can be here no difficulty, there is one that represents a God; others that represent cor- 
poreal and inanimate things; others angels, others animals; and, finally, there are some that 
represent men like myself. 

18. But with respect to the ideas that represent other men, or animals, or angels, I can 
easily suppose that they were formed by the mingling and composition of the other ideas 
which I have of myself, of corporeal things, and of God, although they were, apart from 
myself, neither men, animals, nor angels. 

19. And with regard to the ideas of corporeal objects, I never discovered in them any- 
thing so great or excellent which I myself did not appear capable of originating; for, by 
considering these ideas closely and scrutinizing them individually, in the same way that I 
yesterday examined the idea of wax, I find that there is but little in them that is clearly and 
distinctly perceived. As belonging to the class of things that are clearly apprehended, I rec- 
ognize the following, viz., magnitude or extension in length, breadth, and depth; figure, which 
results from the termination of extension; situation, which bodies of diverse figures preserve 
with reference to each other; and motion or the change of situation; to which may be added 
substance, duration, and number. But with regard to light, colors, sounds, odors, tastes, heat, 
cold, and the other tactile qualities, they are thought with so much obscurity and confusion, 
that I cannot determine even whether they are true or false; in other words, whether or not 
the ideas I have of these qualities are in truth the ideas of real objects. For although | before 
remarked that it is only in judgments that formal falsity, or falsity properly so called, can be 
met with, there may nevertheless be found in ideas a certain material falsity, which arises 
when they represent what is nothing as if it were something. Thus, for example, the ideas I 
have of cold and heat are so far from being clear and distinct, that I am unable from them 
to discover whether cold is only the privation of heat, or heat the privation of cold; or whether 
they are or are not real qualities: and since, ideas being as it were images there can be none 
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that does not seem to us to represent some object, the idea which represents cold as some- 
thing real and positive will not improperly be called false, if it be correct to say that cold is 
nothing but a privation of heat; and so in other cases. 

20. To ideas of this kind, indeed, it is not necessary that I should assign any author 
besides myself: for if they are false, that is, represent objects that are unreal, the natural 
light teaches me that they proceed from nothing; in other words, that they are in me only 
because something is wanting to the perfection of my nature; but if these ideas are true, yet 
because they exhibit to me so little reality that I cannot even distinguish the object repre- 
sented from nonbeing, I do not see why I should not be the author of them. 

21. With reference to those ideas of corporeal things that are clear and distinct, there 
are some which, as appears to me, might have been taken from the idea I have of myself, as 
those of substance, duration, number, and the like. For when I think that a stone is a sub- 
stance, or a thing capable of existing of itself, and that I am likewise a substance, although 
I conceive that I am a thinking and non-extended thing, and that the stone, on the contrary, 
is extended and unconscious, there being thus the greatest diversity between the two con- 
cepts, yet these two ideas seem to have this in common that they both represent substances. 
In the same way, when I think of myself as now existing, and recollect besides that I ex- 
isted some time ago, and when I am conscious of various thoughts whose number I know, 
I then acquire the ideas of duration and number, which I can afterward transfer to as many 
objects as I please. With respect to the other qualities that go to make up the ideas of cor- 
poreal objects, viz., extension, figure, situation, and motion, it is true that they are not for- 
mally in me, since I am merely a thinking being; but because they are only certain modes 
of substance, and because I myself am a substance, it seems possible that they may be con- 
tained in me eminently. 

22. There only remains, therefore, the idea of God, in which I must consider whether 
there is anything that cannot be supposed to originate with myself. By the name God, I 
understand a substance infinite, [eternal, immutable], independent, all-knowing, all-power- 
ful, and by which I myself, and every other thing that exists, if any such there be, were 
created. But these properties are so great and excellent, that the more attentively I consider 
them the less I feel persuaded that the idea I have of them owes its origin to myself alone. 
And thus it is absolutely necessary to conclude, from all that I have before said, that God 
exists. 

23. For though the idea of substance be in my mind owing to this, that I myself am a 
substance, I should not, however, have the idea of an infinite substance, seeing I am a finite 
being, unless it were given me by some substance in reality infinite. 

24. And I must not imagine that I do not apprehend the infinite by a true idea, but only 
by the negation of the finite, in the same way that I comprehend repose and darkness by the 
negation of motion and light: since, on the contrary, I clearly perceive that there is more 
reality in the infinite substance than in the finite, and therefore that in some way I possess 
the perception (notion) of the infinite before that of the finite, that is, the perception of God 
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before that of myself, for how could I know that I doubt, desire, or that something 1s want- 
ing to me, and that I am not wholly perfect, if I possessed no idea of a being more perfect 
than myself, by comparison of which I knew the deficiencies of my nature? 

25. And it cannot be said that this idea of God is perhaps materially false, and conse- 
quently that it may have arisen from nothing [in other words, that it may exist in me from 
my imperfections as I before said of the ideas of heat and cold, and the like: for, on the 
contrary, as this idea is very clear and distinct, and contains in itself more objective reality 
than any other, there can be no one of itself more true, or less open to the suspicion of fal- 
sity. The idea, I say, of a being supremely perfect, and infinite, is in the highest degree true; 
for although, perhaps, we may imagine that such a being does not exist, we cannot, never- 
theless, suppose that his idea represents nothing real, as I have already said of the idea of 
cold. It is likewise clear and distinct in the highest degree, since whatever the mind clearly 
and distinctly conceives as real or true, and as implying any perfection, is contained entire 
in this idea. And this is true, nevertheless, although I do not comprehend the infinite, and 
although there may be in God an infinity of things that I cannot comprehend, nor perhaps 
even compass by thought in any way; for it is of the nature of the infinite that it should not 
be comprehended by the finite; and it is enough that I rightly understand this, and judge 
that all which I clearly perceive, and in which I know there is some perfection, and perhaps 
also an infinity of properties of which I am ignorant, are formally or eminently in God, in 
order that the idea I have of him may be come the most true, clear, and distinct of all the 
ideas in my mind. 

26. But perhaps I am something more than I suppose myself to be, and it may be that 
all those perfections which I attribute to God, in some way exist potentially in me, although 
they do not yet show themselves, and are not reduced to act. Indeed, I am already conscious 
that my knowledge is being increased [and perfected] by degrees; and I see nothing to pre- 
vent it from thus gradually increasing to infinity, nor any reason why, after such increase 
and perfection, I should not be able thereby to acquire all the other perfections of the Di- 
vine nature; nor, in fine, why the power I possess of acquiring those perfections, if it really 
now exist in me, should not be sufficient to produce the ideas of them. 

27. Yet, on looking more closely into the matter, I discover that this cannot be; for, 1n 
the first place, although it were true that my knowledge daily acquired new degrees of per- 
fection, and although there were potentially in my nature much that was not as yet actually 
in it, still all these excellences make not the slightest approach to the idea I have of the 
Deity, in whom there is no perfection merely potentially [but all actually] existent; for it 1s 
even an unmistakable token of imperfection in my knowledge, that it is augmented by de- 
grees. Further, although my knowledge increases more and more, nevertheless I am not, there- 
fore, induced to think that it will ever be actually infinite, since it can never reach that point 
beyond which it shall be incapable of further increase. But I conceive God as actually infi- 
nite, so that nothing can be added to his perfection. And, in fine, I readily perceive that the 
objective being of an idea cannot be produced by a being that is merely potentially existent, 
which, properly speaking, is nothing, but only by a being existing formally or actually. 
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28. And, truly, I see nothing in all that I have now said which it is not easy for any 
one, who shail carefully consider it, to discern by the natural light; but when I allow my 
attention in some degree to relax, the vision of my mind being obscured, and, as it were, 
blinded by the images of sensible objects, I do not readily remember the reason why the 
idea of a being more perfect than myself, must of necessity have proceeded from a being in 
reality more perfect. On this account I am here desirous to inquire further, whether I, who 
possess this idea of God, could exist supposing there were no God. 

29. And I ask, from whom could I, in that case, derive my existence? Perhaps from 
myself, or from my parents, or from some other causes less perfect than God; for anything 
more perfect, or even equal to God, cannot be thought or imagined. 

30. But if I [were independent of every other existence, and] were myself the author 
of my being, I should doubt of nothing, I should desire nothing, and, in fine, no perfection 
would be awanting to me; for I should have bestowed upon myself every perfection of which 
I possess the idea, and I should thus be God. And it must not be imagined that what is now 
wanting to me is perhaps of more difficult acquisition than that of which I am already pos- 
sessed; for, on the contrary, it is quite manifest that it was a matter of much higher diffi- 
culty that I, a thinking being, should arise from nothing, than it would be for me to acquire 
the knowledge of many things of which I am ignorant, and which are merely the accidents 
of a thinking substance; and certainly, if I possessed of myself the greater perfection of which 
I have now spoken [in other words, if I were the author of my own existence], I would not 
at least have denied to myself things that may be more easily obtained [as that infinite va- 
riety of knowledge of which I am at present destitute]. I could not, indeed, have denied to 
myself any property which I perceive is contained in the idea of God, because there is none 
of these that seems to me to be more difficult to make or acquire; and if there were any that 
Should happen to be more difficult to acquire, they would certainly appear so to me (sup- 
posing that I myself were the source of the other things I possess), because I should dis- 
cover in them a limit to my power. 

31. And though I were to suppose that I always was as I now am, I should not, on this 
ground, escape the force of these reasonings, since it would not follow, even on this suppo- 
sition, that no author of my existence needed to be sought after. For the whole time of my 
life may be divided into an infinity of parts, each of which is in no way dependent on any 
other; and, accordingly, because I was in existence a short time ago, it does not follow that 
I must now exist, unless in this moment some cause create me anew as it were, that is, 
conserve me. In truth, it is perfectly clear and evident to all who will attentively consider 
the nature of duration, that the conservation of a substance, in each moment of its duration, 
requires the same power and act that would be necessary to create it, supposing it were not 
yet in existence; so that it is manifestly a dictate of the natural light that conservation and 
creation differ merely in respect of our mode of thinking [and not in reality]. 

32. All that is here required, therefore, is that I interrogate myself to discover whether 
I possess any power by means of which I can bring it about that I, who now am, shall exist 
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a moment afterward: for, since I am merely a thinking thing (or since, at least, the precise 
question, in the meantime, is only of that part of myself), if such a power resided in me, I 
should, without doubt, be conscious of it; but I am conscious of no such power, and thereby 
I manifestly know that I am dependent upon some being different from myself. 

33. But perhaps the being upon whom I am dependent is not God, and I have been 
produced either by my parents, or by some causes less perfect than Deity. This cannot be: 
for, as I before said, it is perfectly evident that there must at least be as much reality in the 
cause as in its effect; and accordingly, since I am a thinking thing and possess in myself an 
idea of God, whatever in the end be the cause of my existence, it must of necessity be ad- 
mitted that it is likewise a thinking being, and that it possesses in itself the idea and all the 
perfections I attribute to Deity. Then it may again be inquired whether this cause owes its 
origin and existence to itself, or to some other cause. For if it be self-existent, it follows, 
from what I have before laid down, that this cause is God; for, since it possesses the perfec- 
tion of self-existence, it must likewise, without doubt, have the power of actually possess- 
ing every perfection of which it has the idea—in other words, all the perfections I conceive 
to belong to God. But if it owe its existence to another cause than itself, we demand again, 
for a similar reason, whether this second cause exists of itself or through some other, until, 
from stage to stage, we at length arrive at an ultimate cause, which will be God. 

34. And it is quite manifest that in this matter there can be no infinite regress of causes, 
seeing that the question raised respects not so much the cause which once produced me, as 
that by which I am at this present moment conserved. 

35, Nor can it be supposed that several causes concurred in my production, and that 
from one I received the idea of one of the perfections I attribute to Deity, and from another 
the idea of some other, and thus that all those perfections are indeed found somewhere in 
the universe, but do not all exist together in a single being who is God; for, on the contrary, 
the unity, the simplicity, or inseparability of all the properties of Deity, is one of the chief 
perfections I conceive him to possess; and the idea of this unity of all the perfections of 
Deity could certainly not be put into my mind by any cause from which I did not likewise 
receive the ideas of all the other perfections; for no power could enable me to embrace them 
in an inseparable unity, without at the same time giving me the knowledge of what they 
were (and of their existence in a particular mode]. 

36. Finally, with regard to my parents [from whom it appears | sprung], although all 
that I believed respecting them be true, it does not, nevertheless, follow that I am conserved 
by them, or even that I was produced by them, in so far as I am a thinking being. All that, 
at the most, they contributed to my origin was the giving of certain dispositions (modifica- 
tions) to the matter in which I have hitherto judged that I or my mind, which is what alone 
I now consider to be myself, is inclosed; and thus there can here be no difficulty with re- 
spect to them, and it is absolutely necessary to conclude from this alone that I am, and possess 
the idea of a being absolutely perfect, that is, of God, that his existence is most clearly 
demonstrated. 
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37. There remains only the inquiry as to the way in which I received this idea from 
God; for I have not drawn it from the senses, nor is it even presented to me unexpectedly, 
as is usual with the ideas of sensible objects, when these are presented or appear to be pre- 
sented to the external organs of the senses; it is not even a pure production or fiction of my 
mind, for it is not in my power to take from or add to it; and consequently there but remains 
the alternative that it is innate, in the same way as is the idea of myself. 

38. And, in truth, it is not to be wondered at that God, at my creation, implanted this 
idea in me, that it might serve, as it were, for the mark of the workman impressed on his 
work; and it is not also necessary that the mark should be something different from the work 
itself; but considering only that God is my creator, it is highly probable that he in some way 
fashioned me after his own image and likeness, and that I perceive this likeness, in which is 
contained the idea of God, by the same faculty by which I apprehend myself, in other words, 
when I make myself the object of reflection, I not only find that I am an incomplete, [im- 
perfect] and dependent being, and one who unceasingly aspires after something better and 
greater than he is; but, at the same time, I am assured likewise that he upon whom I am 
dependent possesses in himself all the goods after which I aspire [and the ideas of which I 
find in my mind], and that not merely indefinitely and potentially, but infinitely and actu- 
ally, and that he is thus God. And the whole force of the argument of which I have here 
availed myself to establish the existence of God, consists in this, that I perceive I could not 
possibly be of such a nature as I am, and yet have in my mind the idea of a God, if God did 
not in reality exist—this same God, I Say, whose idea is in my mind—that is, a being who 
possesses all those lofty perfections, of which the mind may have some slight conception, 
without, however, being able fully to comprehend them, and who is wholly superior to all 
defect [and has nothing that marks imperfection]: whence it is sufficiently manifest that he 
cannot be a deceiver, since it is a dictate of the natural light that all fraud and deception 
spring from some defect. 

39. But before I examine this with more attention, and pass on to the consideration of 
other truths that may be evolved out of it, I think it proper to remain here for some time in 
the contemplation of God himself—that I may ponder at leisure his marvelous attributes— 
and behold, admire, and adore the beauty of this light so unspeakably great, as far, at least, 
as the strength of my mind, which is to some degree dazzled by the sight, will permit. For 
just as we learn by faith that the supreme felicity of another life consists in the contempla- 
tion of the Divine majesty alone, so even now we learn from experience that a like medita- 
tion, though incomparably less perfect, is the source of the highest satisfaction of which we 
are susceptible in this life. 
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Meditation IV 
Of Truth and Error 


1. Lhave been habituated these bygone days to detach my mind from the senses, and 
I have accurately observed that there is exceedingly little which is known with certainty 
respecting corporeal objects, that we know much more of the human mind, and still more 
of God himself. I am thus able now without difficulty to abstract my mind from the con- 
templation of [sensible or] imaginable objects, and apply it to those which, as disengaged 
from all matter, are purely intelligible. And certainly the idea I have of the human mind in 
so far as it is a thinking thing, and not extended in length, breadth, and depth, and partici- 
pating in none of the properties of body, is incomparably more distinct than the idea of any 
corporeal object; and when I consider that I doubt, in other words, that I am an incomplete 
and dependent being, the idea of a complete and independent being, that is to say of God, 
occurs to my mind with so much clearness and distinctness, and from the fact alone that 
this idea is found in me, or that I who possess it exist, the conclusions that God exists, and 
that my own existence, each moment of its continuance, is absolutely dependent upon him, 
are so manifest, as to lead me to believe it impossible that the human mind can know any- 
thing with more clearness and certitude. And now I seem to discover a path that will con- 
duct us from the contemplation of the true God, in whom are contained all the treasures of 
science and wisdom, to the knowledge of the other things in the universe. 

2. For, in the first place, I discover that it is impossible for him ever to deceive me, for 
in all fraud and deceit there is a certain imperfection: and although it may seem that the 
ability to deceive is a mark of subtlety or power, yet the will testifies without doubt of malice 
and weakness; and such, accordingly, cannot be found in God. 

3. In the next place, I am conscious that I possess a certain faculty of judging [or dis- 
cerning truth from error], which I doubtless received from God, along with whatever else is 
mine; and since it is impossible that he should will to deceive me, it is likewise certain that 
he has not given me a faculty that will ever lead me into error, provided I use it aright. 

4. And there would remain no doubt on this head, did it not seem to follow from this, 
that I can never therefore be deceived; for if all I possess be from God, and if he planted in 
me no faculty that is deceitful, it seems to follow that I can never fall into error. Accord- 
ingly, it is true that when I think only of God (when I look upon myself as coming from 
God, Fr.), and turn wholly to him, I discover [in myself] no cause of error or falsity: but 
immediately thereafter, recurring to myself, experience assures me that I am nevertheless 
subject to innumerable errors. When I come to inquire into the cause of these, I observe 
that there is not only present to my consciousness a real and positive idea of God, or of a 
being supremely perfect, but also, so to speak, a certain negative idea of nothing, in other 
words, of that which is at an infinite distance from every sort of perfection, and that I am, 
as it were, a mean between God and nothing, or placed in such a way between absolute 
existence and non-existence, that there is in truth nothing in me to lead me into error, in so 
far as an absolute being is my creator; but that, on the other hand, as I thus likewise partici- 
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pate in some degree of nothing or of nonbeing, in other words, as I am not myself the 
supreme Being, and as I am wanting in many perfections, it is not surprising I should fall 
into error. And I hence discern that error, so far as error is not something real, which de- 
pends for its existence on God, but is simply defect: and therefore that, in order to fall into 
it, it is not necessary God should have given me a faculty expressly for this end, but that my 
being deceived arises from the circumstance that the power which God has given me of dis- 
cerning truth from error is not infinite. 

5. Nevertheless this is not yet quite satisfactory; for error is not a pure negation, [in 
other words, it is not the simple deficiency or want of some knowledge which is not due], 
but the privation or want of some knowledge which it would seem I ought to possess. But, 
on considering the nature of God, it seems impossible that he should have planted in his 
creature any faculty not perfect in its kind, that is, wanting in some perfection due to it: for 
if it be true, that in proportion to the skill of the maker the perfection of his work is greater, 
what thing can have been produced by the supreme Creator of the universe that is not abso- 
lutely perfect in all its parts? And assuredly there is no doubt that God could have created 
me such as that I should never be deceived; it is certain, likewise, that he always wills what 
is best: is it better, then, that I should be capable of being deceived than that I should not? 

6. Considering this more attentively the first thing that occurs to me is the reflection 
that I must not be surprised if I am not always capable of comprehending the reasons why 
God acts as he does; nor must I doubt of his existence because I find, perhaps, that there are 
several other things besides the present respecting which I understand neither why nor how 
they were created by him; for, knowing already that my nature is extremely weak and lim- 
ited, and that the nature of God, on the other hand, is immense, incomprehensible, and in- 
finite, I have no longer any difficulty in discerning that there is an infinity of things in his 
power whose causes transcend the grasp of my mind: and this consideration alone is suffi- 
cient to convince me, that the whole class of final causes is of no avail in physical [or natu- 
ral] things; for it appears to me that I cannot, without exposing myself to the charge of 
temerity, seek to discover the [impenetrable] ends of Deity. 

7. It further occurs to me that we must not consider only one creature apart from the 
others, if we wish to determine the perfection of the works of Deity, but generally all his 
creatures together; for the same object that might perhaps, with some show of reason, be 
deemed highly imperfect if it were alone in the world, may for all that be the most perfect 
possible, considered as forming part of the whole universe: and although, as it was my pur- 
pose to doubt of everything, I only as yet know with certainty my own existence and that of 
God, nevertheless, after having remarked the infinite power of Deity, I cannot deny that we 
may have produced many other objects, or at least that he is able to produce them, so that 
I may occupy a place in the relation of a part to the great whole of his creatures. 

8. Whereupon, regarding myself more closely, and considering what my errors are 
(which alone testify to the existence of imperfection in me), I observe that these depend on 
the concurrence of two causes, viz., the faculty of cognition, which I possess, and that of 
election or the power of free choice,—in other words, the understanding and the will. For 
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by the understanding alone, I [neither affirm nor deny anything but] merely apprehend 
(percipio) the ideas regarding which I may form a judgment; nor is any error, properly so 
called, found in it thus accurately taken. And although there are perhaps innumerable ob- 
jects in the world of which I have no idea in my understanding, it cannot, on that account 
be said that I am deprived of those ideas [as of something that is due to my nature], but 
simply that I do not possess them, because, in truth, there is no ground to prove that Deity 
ought to have endowed me with a larger faculty of cognition than he has actually bestowed 
upon me; and however skillful a workman I suppose him to be, I have no reason, on that 
account, to think that it was obligatory on him to give to each of his works all the perfec- 
tions he is able to bestow upon some. Nor, moreover, can I complain that God has not given 
me freedom of choice, or a will sufficiently ample and perfect, since, in truth, I am con- 
scious of will so ample and extended as to be superior to all limits. And what appears to me 
here to be highly remarkable is that, of all the other properties I possess, there is none so 
great and perfect as that I do not clearly discern it could be still greater and more perfect. 
For, to take an example, if I consider the faculty of understanding which I possess, I find 
that it is of very small extent, and greatly limited, and at the same time I form the idea of 
another faculty of the same nature, much more ample and even infinite, and seeing that | 
can frame the idea of it, I discover, from this circumstance alone, that it pertains to the nature 
of God. In the same way, if I examine the faculty of memory or imagination, or any other 
faculty I possess, I find none that is not small and circumscribed, and in God immense [and 
infinite]. It is the faculty of will only, or freedom of choice, which I experience to be so 
great that I am unable to conceive the idea of another that shall be more ample and extended; 
so that it is chiefly my will which leads me to discern that I bear a certain image and simili- 
tude of Deity. For although the faculty of will is incomparably greater in God than in my- 
self, as well in respect of the knowledge and power that are conjoined with it, and that render 
it stronger and more efficacious, as in respect of the object, since in him it extends to a 
greater number of things, it does not, nevertheless, appear to me greater, considered in it- 
self formally and precisely: for the power of will consists only in this, that we are able to 
do or not to do the same thing (that is, to affirm or deny, to pursue or shun it), or rather in 
this alone, that in affirming or denying, pursuing or shunning, what is proposed to us by the 
understanding, we so act that we are not conscious of being determined to a particular ac- 
tion by any external force. For, to the possession of freedom, it is not necessary that I be 
alike indifferent toward each of two contraries; but, on the contrary, the more I am inclined 
toward the one, whether because I clearly know that in it there is the reason of truth and 
goodness, or because God thus internally disposes my thought, the more freely do I choose 
and embrace it; and assuredly divine grace and natural knowledge, very far from diminish- 
ing liberty, rather augment and fortify it. But the indifference of which I am conscious when 
I am not impelled to one side rather than to another for want of a reason, is the lowest grade 
of liberty, and manifests defect or negation of knowledge rather than perfection of will; for 
if I always clearly knew what was true and good, I should never have any difficulty in de- 
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termining what judgment I ought to come to, and what choice I ought to make, and I should 
thus be entirely free without ever being indifferent. 

9. From all this I discover, however, that neither the power of willing, which I have 
received from God, is of itself the source of my errors, for it is exceedingly ample and per- 
fect in its kind; nor even the power of understanding, for as I conceive no object unless by 
means of the faculty that God bestowed upon me, all that I conceive is doubtless rightly 
conceived by me, and it is impossible for me to be deceived in it. Whence, then, spring my 
errors? They arise from this cause alone, that I do not restrain the will, which is of much 
wider range than the understanding, within the same limits, but extend it even to things I do 
not understand, and as the will is of itself indifferent to such, it readily falls into error and 
sin by choosing the false in room of the true, and evil instead of good. 

10. For example, when I lately considered whether aught really existed in the world, 
and found that because I considered this question, it very manifestly followed that I myself 
existed, I could not but judge that what I so clearly conceived was true, not that I was forced 
to this judgment by any external cause, but simply because great clearness of the under- 
standing was succeeded by strong inclination in the will; and I believed this the more freely 
and spontaneously in proportion as I was less indifferent with respect to it. But now I not 
only know that I exist, in so far as I am a thinking being, but there is likewise presented to 
my mind a certain idea of corporeal nature; hence I am in doubt as to whether the thinking 
nature which is in me, or rather which I myself am, is different from that corporeal nature, 
or whether both are merely one and the same thing, and I here suppose that I am as yet 
ignorant of any reason that would determine me to adopt the one belief in preference to the 
other; whence it happens that it is a matter of perfect indifference to me which of the two 
suppositions I affirm or deny, or whether I form any judgment at all in the matter. 

11. This indifference, moreover, extends not only to things of which the understand- 
ing has no knowledge at all, but in general also to all those which it does not discover with 
perfect clearness at the moment the will is deliberating upon them; for, however probable 
the conjectures may be that dispose me to form a judgment in a particular matter, the simple 
knowledge that these are merely conjectures, and not certain and indubitable reasons, is 
sufficient to lead me to form one that is directly the opposite. Of this I lately had abundant 
experience, when I laid aside as false all that I had before held for true, on the single ground 
that I could in some degree doubt of it. 

12. But if I abstain from judging of a thing when I do not conceive it with sufficient 
clearness and distinctness, it is plain that I act rightly, and am not deceived; but if I resolve 
to deny or affirm, I then do not make a right use of my free will; and if I affirm what is 
false, it is evident that I am deceived: moreover, even although I judge according to truth, I 
stumble upon it by chance, and do not therefore escape the imputation of a wrong use of 
my freedom; for it is a dictate of the natural light, that the knowledge of the understanding 
ought always to precede the determination of the will. And it is this wrong use of the free- 
dom of the will in which is found the privation that constitutes the form of error. Privation, 
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I say, is found in the act, in so far as it proceeds from myself, but it does not exist in the 
faculty which I received from God, nor even in the act, in so far as it depends on him. 

13. For I have assuredly no reason to complain that God has not given me a greater 
power of intelligence or more perfect natural light than he has actually bestowed, since it is 
of the nature of a finite understanding not to comprehend many things, and of the nature of 
a created understanding to be finite; on the contrary, I have every reason to render thanks to 
God, who owed me nothing, for having given me all the perfections I possess, and I should 
be far from thinking that he has unjustly deprived me of, or kept back, the other perfections 
which he has not bestowed upon me. 

14. Lhave no reason, moreover, to complain because he has given me a will more ample 
than my understanding, since, as the will consists only of a single element, and that indivis- 
ible, it would appear that this faculty is of such a nature that nothing could be taken from it 
(without destroying it]; and certainly, the more extensive it is, the more cause I have to thank 
the goodness of him who bestowed it upon me. 

15. And, finally, I ought not also to complain that God concurs with me in forming the 
acts of this will, or the judgments in which I am deceived, because those acts are wholly 
true and good, in so far as they depend on God; and the ability to form them is a higher 
degree of perfection in my nature than the want of it would be. With regard to privation, in 
which alone consists the formal reason of error and sin, this does not require the concur- 
rence of Deity, because it is not a thing [or existence], and if it be referred to God as to its 
cause, it ought not to be called privation, but negation [according to the signification of these 
words in the schools]. For in truth it is no imperfection in Deity that he has accorded to me 
the power of giving or withholding my assent from certain things of which he has not put a 
clear and distinct knowledge in my understanding; but it is doubtless an imperfection in me 
that I do not use my freedom aright, and readily give my judgment on matters which I only 
obscurely and confusedly conceive. I perceive, nevertheless, that it was easy for Deity so to 
have constituted me as that I should never be deceived, although I still remained free and 
possessed of a limited knowledge, viz., by implanting in my understanding a clear and dis- 
tinct knowledge of all the objects respecting which I should ever have to deliberate; or sim- 
ply by so deeply engraving on my memory the resolution to judge of nothing without 
previously possessing a clear and distinct conception of it, that I should never forget it. And 
I easily understand that, in so far as I consider myself as a single whole, without reference 
to any other being in the universe, I should have been much more perfect than I now am, 
had Deity created me superior to error; but I cannot therefore deny that it is not somehow a 
greater perfection in the universe, that certain of its parts are not exempt from defect, as 
others are, than if they were all perfectly alike. And I have no right to complain because 
God, who placed me in the world, was not willing that I should sustain that character which 
of all others is the chief and most perfect. 

16. I have even good reason to remain satisfied on the ground that, if he has not given 
me the perfection of being superior to error by the first means I have pointed out above, 
which depends on a clear and evident knowledge of all the matters regarding which I can 
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deliberate, he has at least left in my power the other means, which is, firmly to retain the 
resolution never to judge where the truth is not clearly known to me: for, although I am 
conscious of the weakness of not being able to keep my mind continually fixed on the same 
thought, I can nevertheless, by attentive and oft-repeated meditation, impress it so strongly 
on my memory that I shall never fail to recollect it as often as I require it, and I can acquire 
in this way the habitude of not erring. 

17. And since it is in being superior to error that the highest and chief perfection of 
man consists, I deem that I have not gained little by this day’s meditation, in having discov- 
ered the source of error and falsity. And certainly this can be no other than what I have now 
explained: for as often as I so restrain my will within the limits of my knowledge, that it 
forms no judgment except regarding objects which are clearly and distinctly represented to 
it by the understanding, I can never be deceived; because every clear and distinct concep- 
tion is doubtless something, and as such cannot owe its origin to nothing, but must of ne- 
cessity have God for its author—God, I say, who, as supremely perfect, cannot, without a 
contradiction, be the cause of any error; and consequently it is necessary to conclude that 
every such conception [or judgment] is true. Nor have I merely learned to-day what I must 
avoid to escape error, but also what I must do to arrive at the knowledge of truth; for I will 
assuredly reach truth if I only fix my attention sufficiently on all the things I conceive per- 
fectly, and separate these from others which I conceive more confusedly and obscurely; to 
which for the future I shall give diligent heed. 


Meditation V 
Of the Essence of Material Things; and, Again, of God; That He Exists. 


l. Several other questions remain for consideration respecting the attributes of God 
and my own nature or mind. I will, however, on some other occasion perhaps resume the 
investigation of these. Meanwhile, as I have discovered what must be done and what avoided 
to arrive at the knowledge of truth, what I have chiefly to do is to essay to emerge from the 
state of doubt in which I have for some time been, and to discover whether anything can be 
known with certainty regarding material objects. 

2. But before considering whether such objects as I conceive exist without me, I must 
examine their ideas in so far as these are to be found in my consciousness, and discover 
which of them are distinct and which confused. 

3. In the first place, I distinctly imagine that quantity which the philosophers com- 
monly call continuous, or the extension in length, breadth, and depth that is in this quantity, 
or rather in the object to which it is attributed. Further, I can enumerate in it many diverse 
parts, and attribute to each of these all sorts of sizes, figures, situations, and local motions; 
and, in fine, I can assign to each of these motions all degrees of duration. 

4. And I not only distinctly know these things when I thus consider them in general; 
but besides, by a little attention, I discover innumerable particulars respecting figures, num- 
bers, motion, and the like, which are so evidently true, and so accordant with my nature, 
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that when I now discover them I do not so much appear to learn anything new, as to call to 
remembrance what I before knew, or for the first time to remark what was before in my 
mind, but to which I had not hitherto directed my attention. 

5, And what I here find of most importance is, that I discover in my mind innumerable 
ideas of certain objects, which cannot be esteemed pure negations, although perhaps they 
possess no reality beyond my thought, and which are not framed by me though it may be in 
my power to think, or not to think them, but possess true and immutable natures of their 
own. As, for example, when I imagine a triangle, although there is not perhaps and never 
was in any place in the universe apart from my thought one such figure, it remains true 
nevertheless that this figure possesses a certain determinate nature, form, or essence, which 
is immutable and eternal, and not framed by me, nor in any degree dependent on my thought; 
as appears from the circumstance, that diverse properties of the triangle may be demonstrated, 
viz., that its three angles are equal to two right, that its greatest side is subtended by its 
greatest angle, and the like, which, whether I will or not, I now clearly discern to belong to 
it, although before I did not at all think of them, when, for the first time, I imagined a tri- 
angle, and which accordingly cannot be said to have been invented by me. 

6. Nor is it a valid objection to allege, that perhaps this idea of a triangle came into 
my mind by the medium of the senses, through my having seen bodies of a triangular fig- 
ure: for I am able to form in thought an innumerable variety of figures with regard to which 
it cannot be supposed that they were ever objects of sense, and I can nevertheless demon- 
strate diverse properties of their nature no less than of the triangle, all of which are assur- 
edly true since J clearly conceive them: and they are therefore something, and not mere 
negations; for it is highly evident that all that is true is something, [truth being identical 
with existence]; and I have already fully shown the truth of the principle, that whatever is 
clearly and distinctly known is true. And although this had not been demonstrated, yet the 
nature of my mind is such as to compel me to assert to what I clearly conceive while I so 
conceive it; and I recollect that even when I still strongly adhered to the objects of sense, I 
reckoned among the number of the most certain truths those I clearly conceived relating to 
figures, numbers, and other matters that pertain to arithmetic and geometry, and in general 
to the pure mathematics. 

7. But now if because I can draw from my thought the idea of an object, it follows that 
all I clearly and distinctly apprehend to pertain to this object, does in truth belong to it, may 
I not from this derive an argument for the existence of God? It is certain that I no less find 
the idea of a God in my consciousness, that is the idea of a being supremely perfect, than 
that of any figure or number whatever: and I know with not less clearness and distinctness 
that an [actual and] eternal existence pertains to his nature than that all which is demon- 
strable of any figure or number really belongs to the nature of that figure or number; and, 
therefore, although all the conclusions of the preceding Meditations were false, the exist- 
ence of God would pass with me for a truth at least as certain as I ever judged any truth of 
mathematics to be. 
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8. Indeed such a doctrine may at first sight appear to contain more sophistry than truth. 
For, as I have been accustomed in every other matter to distinguish between existence and 
essence, I easily believe that the existence can be separated from the essence of God, and 
that thus God may be conceived as not actually existing. But, nevertheless, when I think of 
it more attentively, it appears that the existence can no more be separated from the essence 
of God, than the idea of a mountain from that of a valley, or the equality of its three angles 
to two right angles, from the essence of a [rectilinear] triangle; so that it is not less impos- 
sible to conceive a God, that is, a being supremely perfect, to whom existence is awanting, 
or who is devoid of a certain perfection, than to conceive a mountain without a valley. 

9. But though, in truth, I cannot conceive a God unless as existing, any more than I 
can a mountain without a valley, yet, just as it does not follow that there is any mountain in 
the world merely because I conceive a mountain with a valley, so likewise, though I con- 
ceive God as existing, it does not seem to follow on that account that God exists: for my 
thought imposes no necessity on things; and as I may imagine a winged horse, though there 
be none such, so I could perhaps attribute existence to God, though no God existed. 

10. But the cases are not analogous, and a fallacy lurks under the semblance of this 
objection: for because I cannot conceive a mountain without a valley, it does not follow that 
there is any mountain or valley in existence, but simply that the mountain or valley, whether 
they do or do not exist, are inseparable from each other; whereas, on the other hand, be- 
cause I cannot conceive God unless as existing, it follows that existence is inseparable from 
him, and therefore that he really exists: not that this is brought about by my thought, or that 
it imposes any necessity on things, but, on the contrary, the necessity which lies in the thing 
itself, that is, the necessity of the existence of God, determines me to think in this way: for 
it is not in my power to conceive a God without existence, that is, a being supremely per- 
fect, and yet devoid of an absolute perfection, as I am free to imagine a horse with or with- 
out wings. 

11. Nor must it be alleged here as an objection, that it is in truth necessary to admit 
that God exists, after having supposed him to possess all perfections, since existence is one 
of them, but that my original supposition was not necessary; just as it is not necessary to 
think that all quadrilateral figures can be inscribed in the circle, since, if I supposed this, I 
should be constrained to admit that the rhombus, being a figure of four sides, can be therein 
inscribed, which, however, is manifestly false. This objection is, I say, incompetent; for al- 
though it may not be necessary that I shall at any time entertain the notion of Deity, yet 
each time I happen to think of a first and sovereign being, and to draw, so to speak, the idea 
of him from the storehouse of the mind, I am necessitated to attribute to him all kinds of 
perfections, though I may not then enumerate them all, nor think of each of them in par- 
ticular. And this necessity is sufficient, as soon as I discover that existence is a perfection, 
to cause me to infer the existence of this first and sovereign being; just as it is not neces- 
sary that I should ever imagine any triangle, but whenever I am desirous of considering a 
rectilinear figure composed of only three angles, it is absolutely necessary to attribute those 
properties to it from which it is correctly inferred that its three angles are not greater than 
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two right angles, although perhaps I may not then advert to this relation in particular. But 
when I consider what figures are capable of being inscribed in the circle, it is by no means 
necessary to hold that all quadrilateral figures are of this number; on the contrary, I cannot 
even imagine such to be the case, so long as I shall be unwilling to accept in thought aught 
that I do not clearly and distinctly conceive; and consequently there is a vast difference 
between false suppositions, as is the one in question, and the true ideas that were born with 
me, the first and chief of which is the idea of God. For indeed I discern on many grounds 
that this idea is not factitious depending simply on my thought, but that it is the represen- 
tation of a true and immutable nature: in the first place because I can conceive no other 
being, except God, to whose essence existence [necessarily] pertains; in the second, because 
it is impossible to conceive two or more gods of this kind; and it being supposed that one 
such God exists, I clearly see that he must have existed from all eternity, and will exist to 
all eternity; and finally, because I apprehend many other properties in God, none of which 
I can either diminish or change. 

12. But, indeed, whatever mode of probation I in the end adopt, it always retums to 
this, that it is only the things I clearly and distinctly conceive which have the power of 
completely persuading me. And although, of the objects I conceive in this manner, some, 
indeed, are obvious to every one, while others are only discovered after close and careful 
investigation; nevertheless after they are once discovered, the latter are not esteemed less 
certain than the former. Thus, for example, to take the case of a right-angled triangle, al- 
though it is not so manifest at first that the square of the base is equal to the squares of the 
other two sides, as that the base is opposite to the greatest angle; nevertheless, after it is 
once apprehended, we are as firmly persuaded of the truth of the former as of the latter. 
And, with respect to God if I were not pre-occupied by prejudices, and my thought beset on 
all sides by the continual presence of the images of sensible objects, I should know nothing 
sooner or more easily than the fact of his being. For is there any truth more clear than the 
existence of a Supreme Being, or of God, seeing it is to his essence alone that [necessary 
and eternal] existence pertains? 

13. And although the right conception of this truth has cost me much close thinking, 
nevertheless at present I feel not only as assured of it as of what I deem most certain, but I 
remark further that the certitude of all other truths is so absolutely dependent on it that without 
this knowledge it is impossible ever to know anything perfectly. 

14. For although I am of such a nature as to be unable, while I possess a very clear 
and distinct apprehension of a matter, to resist the conviction of its truth, yet because my 
constitution is also such as to incapacitate me from keeping my mind continually fixed on 
the same object, and as I frequently recollect a past judgment without at the same time being 
able to recall the grounds of it, it may happen meanwhile that other reasons are presented 
to me which would readily cause me to change my opinion, if I did not know that God 
existed; and thus I should possess no true and certain knowledge, but merely vague and 
vacillating opinions. Thus, for example, when I consider the nature of the [rectilinear] tri- 
angle, it most clearly appears to me, who have been instructed in the principles of geom- 
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etry, that its three angles are equal to two right angles, and I find it impossible to believe 
otherwise, while I apply my mind to the demonstration; but as soon as I cease from attend- 
ing to the process of proof, although I still remember that I had a clear comprehension of it, 
yet I may readily come to doubt of the truth demonstrated, if I do not know that there is a 
God: for I may persuade myself that I have been so constituted by nature as to be some- 
times deceived, even in matters which I think I apprehend with the greatest evidence and 
certitude, especially when I recollect that I frequently considered many things to be true 
and certain which other reasons afterward constrained me to reckon as wholly false. 

15. But after I have discovered that God exists, seeing I also at the same time observed 
that all things depend on him, and that he is no deceiver, and thence inferred that all which 
I clearly and distinctly perceive is of necessity true: although I no longer attend to the grounds 
of a judgment, no opposite reason can be alleged sufficient to lead me to doubt of its truth, 
provided only I remember that I once possessed a clear and distinct comprehension of it. 
My knowledge of it thus becomes true and certain. And this same knowledge extends like- 
wise to whatever I remember to have formerly demonstrated, as the truths of geometry and 
the like: for what can be alleged against them to lead me to doubt of them? Will it be that 
my nature is such that I may be frequently deceived? But I already know that I cannot be 
deceived in judgments of the grounds of which I possess a clear knowledge. Will it be that 
I formerly deemed things to be true and certain which I afterward discovered to be false? 
But I had no clear and distinct knowledge of any of those things, and, being as yet ignorant 
of the rule by which I am assured of the truth of a judgment, I was led to give my assent to 
them on grounds which I afterward discovered were less strong than at the time I imagined 
them to be. What further objection, then, is there? Will it be said that perhaps I am dream- 
ing (an objection I lately myself raised), or that all the thoughts of which I am now con- 
Scious have no more truth than the reveries of my dreams? But although, in truth, I should 
be dreaming, the rule still holds that all which is clearly presented to my intellect is indis- 
putably true. 

16. And thus I very clearly see that the certitude and truth of all science depends on 
the knowledge alone of the true God, insomuch that, before I knew him, I could have no 
perfect knowledge of any other thing. And now that I know him, I possess the means of 
acquiring a perfect knowledge respecting innumerable matters, as well relative to God him- 
self and other intellectual objects as to corporeal nature, in so far as it is the object of pure 
mathematics [which do not consider whether it exists or not]. 
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Introduction to Spinoza 


aruch de Spinoza was born to Jewish parents in Holland in 1632. In 

his philosophical work, he draws from both Descartes and the Chris- 
tian and Jewish tradition. His main project is to demonstrate that the 
universe is a unified whole governed by inescapable laws and absolute 
logical necessity. Spinoza essentially drives to its logical conclusion the 
new world image which came out from seventeenth century physics, es- 
pecially Newton. What mainly differentiates Spinoza from other think- 
ers of the period, including Descartes, is his preparedness to trust reason 
and what can be proven scientifically over religious explanation. So, 
whereas Descartes begins by radical doubt but quickly moves to reestab- 
lish the existence of (the Christian) God, Spinoza rejects altogether the 
notion of a personal god and identifies God with the physical universe 
and with the idea of the universe. His views were treated as heretical by 
Jews and Christians alike. By the age of 24, he was excommunicated by 
his Jewish community and his philosophical masterpiece, the Ethics, was 
published only after his death. 

In his Ethics, Spinoza replaces Aristotle’s numerous substances with 
one and only substance—‘God or Nature’. This impersonal god, who is 
in the world, does not create it, and acts out of necessity, has indefinite 
attributes which account for all the things which exist and happen in the 
universe. Causal necessity absolutely governs the universe: everything 
that happens has a cause and, going all the way back, the first cause is 
God, who is the cause of itself. This means, in other words, that nature is 
self-caused. 

The two attributes of the universe which are better known to us are 
thought and extension. This is why we comprehend ‘ideas’ and conceive 
of the physical things which exist in the universe as the ‘ideas’ and the 
‘things’ with which we become acquainted in the course of our lives. 
Although there is no direct relationship between ideas and physical things, 
they are part of the same divine pattern and so they correspond. Spinoza 
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thus offers a better solution of the mind-body problem than Descartes. 
Understanding the—strictly deterministic—pattern of the universe means 
fully understanding the world. Spinoza therefore establishes the possi- 
bility of certain human knowledge. 

Understanding and accepting our position as humans in the world is 
for Spinoza the key to knowledge, happiness and freedom. Spinoza de- 
nounces free will as an illusion, and argues that only the knowledge of 
the laws of the universe, including psychological laws, will give to one 
peace of mind and real freedom, whereas free will theories only provide 
an illusion of freedom. The idea that it is knowledge which liberates us 
will have a Jong history in Western thought. In different forms it will be 
endorsed by Hegel, Marx and Freud. For Spinoza, the knowledge of the 
laws of the universe, our recognition of our place in it and our control 
over our desires and our negative passions lead to the best possible life. 

Spinoza applied similar principles to human desires and agency in 
Books III-V of the Ethics. He recommended a way of life that acknowl- 
edges the fundamental consequences of our position in the world as mere 
modes of the one true being. It would be moral bondage if we were mo- 
tivated only by causes of which we remain unaware, Spinoza held, so 
genuine freedom comes only with knowledge of what it is that necessi- 
tates our actions. Recognizing the invariable influence of desire over our 
passionate natures, we then strive for the peace of mind that comes through 
an impartial attachment to reason. Although such an attitude is not easy 
to maintain, Spinoza concluded that “All noble things are as difficult as 
they are rare.” 
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The Ethics 
(Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata) 


Benedict de Spinoza 
Translated by R. H. M. Elwes 


Part I: Concerning God 
Definitions 


. By that which is ‘self-caused’ I mean that of which the essence involves existence, 


or that of which the nature is only conceivable as existent. 

A thing is called ‘finite after its kind’ when it can be limited by another thing of the 
same nature; for instance, a body is called finite because we always conceive another 
greater body. So, also, a thought is limited by another thought, but a body is not lim- 
ited by thought, nor a thought by body. 

By ‘substance’ I mean that which is in itself, and is conceived through itself: in other 
words, that of which a conception can be formed independently of any other concep- 
tion. 

By ‘attribute’ I mean that which the intellect perceives as constituting the essence of 
substance. 


. By ‘mode’ I mean the modifications (“affectiones”) of substance, or that which ex- 


ists in, and is conceived through, something other than itself. 
By ‘God’ I mean a being absolutely infinite—that is, a substance consisting in infi- 
nite attributes, of which each expresses eternal and infinite essentiality. 


Explanation—I say absolutely infinite, not infinite after its kind: for, of a thing 
infinite only after its kind, infinite attributes may be denied; but that which is 
absolutely infinite, contains in its essence whatever expresses reality, and in- 
volves no negation. 


That thing is called ‘free,’ which exists solely by the necessity of its own nature, and 
of which the action is determined by itself alone. On the other hand, that thing is 
necessary, or rather constrained, which is determined by something external to itself 
to a fixed and definite method of existence or action. 
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. Things which have nothing in common cannot be understood, the one by means of 
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By ‘eternity’ I mean existence itself, in so far as it is conceived necessarily to follow 
solely from the definition of that which is eternal. 


Explanation—Existence of this kind is conceived as an eternal truth, like the 


essence of a thing and, therefore, cannot be explained by means of continuance 
or time, though continuance may be conceived without a beginning or end. 


AXIOMS 


. Everything which exists, exists either in itself or in something else. 
That which cannot be conceived through anything else must be conceived through 


itself. 

From a given definite cause an effect necessarily follows; and, on the other hand, if 
no definite cause be granted, it is impossible that an effect can follow. 

The knowledge of an effect depends on and involves the knowledge of a cause. 


the other; the conception of one does not involve the conception of the other. 


A true idea must correspond with its ideate or object. 
If a thing can be conceived as non-existing, its essence does not involve existence. 


PROPOSITIONS 


. Substance is by nature prior to its modifications. 


Proof-—This is clear from Deff. iii. and v. 

Two substances, whose attributes are different, have nothing in common. 
Proof—Also evident from Def. iii. For each must exist in itself, and be con- 
ceived through itself; in other words, the conception of one does not imply the 
conception of the other. 

Things which have nothing in common cannot be one the cause of the other. 
Proof—If they have nothing in common, it follows that one cannot be appre- 


hended by means of the other (Ax. v.), and, therefore, one cannot be the cause 
of the other (Ax. iv.). Q.E.D. 


_ ‘Two or more distinct things are distinguished one from the other, either by the differ- 


ence of the attributes of the substances, or by the difference of their modifications. 
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Proof—Everything which exists, exists either in itself or in something else (Ax. 
i.) —that is (by Deff. iii. and v.), nothing is granted in addition to the under- 
standing, except substance and its modifications. Nothing is, therefore, given 
besides the understanding, by which several things may be distinguished one 
from the other, except the substances, or, in other words (see Ax. iv.), their at- 
tributes and modifications. Q.E.D. 


V. There cannot exist in the universe two or more substances having the same nature or 
attribute. 


Proof—If several distinct substances be granted, they must be distinguished one 
from the other, either by the difference of their attributes, or by the difference 
of their modifications (Prop. iv.). If only by the difference of their attributes, it 
will be granted that there cannot be more than one with an identical attribute. If 
by the difference of their modifications—as substance is naturally prior to its 
modifications (Prop. i.)}—it follows that setting the modifications aside, and con- 
sidering substance in itself, that is truly, (Deff. iii and vi.), there cannot be 
conceived one substance different from another—that is (by Prop. iv.), there can- 
not be granted several substances, but one substance only. Q.E.D. 


VI. One substance cannot be produced by another substance. 


Proof—It is impossible that there should be in the universe two substances with 
an identical attribute, i.e. which have anything common to them both (Prop ii.), 
and, therefore (Prop. iii.), one cannot be the cause of the other, neither can one 
be produced by the other. Q.E.D. 


VI. Corollary—Hence it follows that a substance cannot be produced by any- 
thing external to itself. For in the universe nothing is granted, save substances 
and their modifications (as appears from Ax. i. and Deff. iii. and v.). Now (by 
the last Prop.) substance cannot be produced by another substance, therefore it 
cannot be produced by anything external to itself. Q.E.D. This is shown still 
more readily by the absurdity of the contradictory. For, if substance be produced 
by an external cause, the knowledge of it would depend on the knowledge of its 
cause (Ax. iv.), and (by Deff. iii.) it would itself not be substance. 


VII. Existence belongs to the nature of substances. 


Proof—Substance cannot be produced by anything external (Cor., Prop vi.), it 
must, therefore, be its own cause—that is, its essence necessarily involves ex- 
istence, or existence belongs to its nature. 
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VIII. Every substance is necessarily infinite. 


Proof—There can only be one substance with an identical attribute, and exist- 
ence follows from its nature (Prop. vii.); its nature, therefore, involves exist- 
ence, either as finite or infinite. It does not exist as finite, for (by Deff. ii.) it 
would then be limited by something else of the same kind, which would also 
necessarily exist (Prop. vii.); and there would b)e two substances with an iden- 
tical attribute, which is absurd (Prop. v.). It therefore exists as infinite. Q.E.D. 


Note L—As finite existence involves a partial negation, and infinite ex- 
istence is the absolute affirmation of the given nature, it follows (solely 
from Prop. vii.) that every substance is necessarily infinite. 


Note II.—No doubt it will be difficult for those who think about things 
loosely, and have not been accustomed to know them by their primary 
causes, to comprehend the demonstration of Prop. vii.: for such persons 
make no distinction between the modifications of substances and the 
substances themselves, and are ignorant of the manner in which things 
are produced; hence they may attribute to substances the beginning which 
they observe in natural objects. Those who are ignorant of true causes 
make complete confusion—think that trees might talk just as well as 
men—that men might be formed from stones as well as from seed; and 
imagine that any form might be changed into any other. So, also, those 
who confuse the two natures, divine and human, readily attribute human 
passions to the deity, especially so long as they do not know how pas- 
sions originate in the mind. But, if people would consider the nature of 
substance, they would have no doubt about the truth of Prop. vii. In fact, 
this proposition would be a universal axiom, and accounted a truism. For, 
by substance, would be understood that which is in itself, and is conceived 
through itself—that is, something of which the conception requires not 
the conception of anything else; whereas modifications exist in something 
external to themselves, and a conception of them is formed by means of 
a conception of the things in which they exist. Therefore, we may have 
true ideas of non-existent modifications; for, although they may have no 
actual existence apart from the conceiving intellect, yet their essence iS 
so involved in something external to themselves that they may through it 
be conceived. Whereas the only truth substances can have, external to the 
intellect, must consist in their existence, because they are conceived 
through themselves. Therefore, for a person to say that he has a clear and 
distinct—that is, a true—idea of a substance, but that he is not sure 
whether such substance exists, would be the same as if he said that he 
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had a true idea, but was not sure whether or no it was false (a little con- 
sideration will make this plain); or if anyone affirmed that substance is 
created, it would be the same as saying that a false idea was true—in short, 
the height of absurdity. It must, then, necessarily be admitted that the 
existence of substance as its essence is an eternal truth. And we can hence 
conclude by another process of reasoning—that there is but one such sub- 
stance. I think that this may profitably be done at once; and, in order to 
proceed regularly with the demonstration, we must premise:— 

I. The true definition of a thing neither involves nor expresses any- 
thing beyond the nature of the thing defined. From this it follows that— 

2. No definition implies or expresses a certain number of individu- 
als, inasmuch as it expresses nothing beyond the nature of the thing de- 
fined. For instance, the definition of a triangle expresses nothing beyond 
the actual nature of a triangle: it does not imply any fixed number of tri- 
angles. 

3. There is necessarily for each individual existent thing a cause why 
it should exist. 

4. This cause of existence must either be contained in the nature and 
definition of the thing defined, or must be postulated apart from such defi- 
nition. 

It therefore follows that, if a given number of individual things exist 
in nature, there must be some cause for the existence of exactly that num- 
ber, neither more nor less. For example, if twenty men exist in the uni- 
verse (for simplicity’s sake, I will suppose them existing simultaneously, 
and to have had no predecessors), and we want to account for the exist- 
ence of these twenty men, it will not be enough to show the cause of 
human existence in general; we must also show why there are exactly 
twenty men, neither more nor less: for a cause must be assigned for the 
existence of each individual. Now this cause cannot be contained in 
the actual nature of man, for the true definition of man does not involve 
any consideration of the number twenty. Consequently, the cause for the 
existence of these twenty men, and, consequently, of each of them, must 
necessarily be sought externally to each individual. Hence we may lay 
down the absolute rule, that everything which may consist of several in- 
dividuals must have an external cause. And, as it has been shown already 
that existence appertains to the nature of substance, existence must nec- 
essarily be included in its definition; and from its definition alone exist- 
ence must be deducible. But from its definition (as we have shown, Notes 
ii., 11.), we cannot infer the existence of several substances; therefore it 
follows that there is only one substance of the same nature. Q.E.D. 
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IX. The more reality or being a thing has, the greater the number of its attributes (Def. 
iv.). 
X. Each particular attribute of the one substance must be conceived through itself. 


Proof—An attribute is that which the intellect perceives of substance, as con- 
stituting its essence (Def. iv.), and, therefore, must be conceived through itself 
(Def. iii.). Q.E.D. 


Note—It is thus evident that, though two attributes are, in fact, conceived 
as distinct—that is, one without the help of the other—yet we cannot, 
therefore, conclude that they constitute two entities, or two different sub- 
stances. For it is the nature of substance that each of its attributes is con- 
ceived through itself, inasmuch as all the attributes it has have always 
existed simultaneously in it, and none could be produced by any other; 
but each expresses the reality or being of substance. It is, then, far from 
an absurdity to ascribe several attributes to one substance: for nothing in 
nature is more clear than that each and every entity must be conceived 
under some attribute, and that its reality or being is in proportion to the 
number of its attributes expressing necessity or eternity and infinity. 
Consequently it is abundantly clear, that an absolutely infinite being must 
necessarily be defined as consisting in infinite attributes, each of which 
expresses a certain eternal and infinite essence. 

If anyone now ask, by what sign shall he be able to distinguish dif- 
ferent substances, let him read the following propositions, which show 
that there is but one substance in the universe, and that it is absolutely 
infinite, wherefore such a sign would be sought in vain. 


XI. God, or substance, consisting of infinite attributes, of which each expresses eternal 
and infinite essentiality, necessarily exists. 


Proof—If this be denied, conceive, if possible, that God does not exist: then his 
essence does not involve existence. But this (Prop. vii.) is absurd. Therefore God 
necessarily exists. 


Another proof—Of everything whatsoever a cause or reason must be assigned, 
either for its existence, or for its non-existence—e.g. if a triangle exist, a rea- 
son or cause must be granted for its existence; if, on the contrary, it does not 
exist, a cause must also be granted, which prevents it from existing, or annuls 
its existence. This reason or cause must either be contained in the nature of the 
thing in question, or be external to it. For instance, the reason for the non-exist- 
ence of a square circle is indicated in its nature, namely, because it would 
involve a contradiction. On the other hand, the existence of substance follows 
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also solely from its nature, inasmuch as its nature involves existence. (See Prop. 
Vil.) 

But the reason for the existence of a triangle or a circle does not follow from 
the nature of those figures, but from the order of universal nature in extension. 
From the latter it must follow, either that a triangle necessarily exists, or that it 
is impossible that it should exist. So much is self-evident. It follows therefrom 
that a thing necessarily exists, if no cause or reason be granted which prevents 
its existence. 

If, then, no cause or reason can be given, which prevents the existence of 
God, or which destroys his existence, we must certainly conclude that he nec- 
essarily does exist. If such a reason or cause should be given, it must either be 
drawn from the very nature of God, or be external to him—that is, drawn from 
another substance of another nature. For if it were of the same nature, God, by 
that very fact, would be admitted to exist. But substance of another nature could 
have nothing in common with God (by Prop. ii.), and therefore would be un- 
able either to cause or to destroy his existence. 

As, then, a reason or cause which would annul the divine existence cannot 
be drawn from anything external to the divine nature, such cause must perforce, 
if God does not exist, be drawn from God’s own nature, which would involve a 
contradiction. To make such an affirmation about a being absolutely infinite and 
supremely perfect is absurd; therefore, neither in the nature of God, nor exter- 
nally to his nature, can a cause or reason be assigned which would annul his 
existence. Therefore, God necessarily exists. Q.E.D. 


Another proof—tThe potentiality of non-existence is a negation of power, and 
contrariwise the potentiality of existence is a power, as is obvious. If, then, that 
which necessarily exists is nothing but finite beings, such finite beings are more 
powerful than a being absolutely infinite, which is obviously absurd; therefore, 
either nothing exists, or else a being absolutely infinite necessarily exists also. 
Now we exist either in ourselves, or in something else which necessarily exists 
(see Ax. i. and Prop. vii.). Therefore a being absolutely infinite—in other words, 
God (Def. vi.}—necessarily exists. Q.E.D. 


Note—In this last proof, I have purposely shown God’s existence ‘a pos- 
teriori,’ so that the proof might be more easily followed, not because, from 
the same premises, God’s existence does not follow ‘a priori.’ For, as the 
potentiality of existence is a power, it follows that, in proportion as real- 
ity increases in the nature of a thing, so also will it increase its strength 
for existence. Therefore a being absolutely infinite, such as God, has from 
himself an absolutely infinite power of existence, and hence he does ab- 
solutely exist. Perhaps there will be many who will be unable to see the 
force of this proof, inasmuch as they are accustomed only to consider 
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those things which flow from extemal causes. Of such things, they see 
that those which quickly come to pass—that is, quickly come into exist- 
ence—quickly also disappear; whereas they regard as more difficult of 
accomplishment—that is, not so easily brought into existence-——those 
things which they conceive as more complicated. 

However, to do away with this misconception, I need not here show 
the measure of truth in the proverb, “What comes quickly, goes quickly,” 
nor discuss whether, from the point of view of universal nature, all things 
are equally easy, or otherwise: I need only remark that I am not here 
speaking of things, which come to pass through causes external to them- 
selves, but only of substances which (by Prop. vi.) cannot be produced 
by any external cause. Things which are produced by external causes, 
whether they consist of many parts or few, owe whatsoever perfection or 
reality they possess solely to the efficacy of their external cause; where- 
fore the existence of substance must arise solely from its own nature, 
which is nothing else but its essence. Thus, the perfection of a thing does 
not annul its existence, but, on the contrary, asserts it. Imperfection, on 
the other hand, does annul it; therefore we cannot be more certain of the 
existence of anything, than of the existence of a being absolutely infinite 
or perfect—that is, of God. For inasmuch as his essence excludes all 
imperfection, and involves absolute perfection, all cause for doubt con- 
cerning his existence is done away, and the utmost certainty on the ques- 
tion is given. This, I think, will be evident to every moderately attentive 
reader. 


XII. No attribute of substance can be conceived from which it would follow that substance 
can be divided. 


Proof—The parts into which substance as thus conceived would be divided ei- 
ther will retain the nature of substance, or they will not. If the former, then (by 
Prop. viii.) each part will necessarily be infinite, and (by Prop vi.) self-caused, 
and (by Prop. v.) will perforce consist of a different attribute, so that, in that 
case, several substances could be formed out of one substance, which (by Prop. 
vi.) is absurd. Moreover, the parts (by Prop. ii.) would have nothing in common 
with their whole, and the whole (by Def. iv. and Prop. X) could both exist and 
be conceived without its parts, which everyone will admit to be absurd. If we 
adopt the second alternative—namely, that the parts will not retain the nature 
of substance—then, if the whole substance were divided into equal parts, it would 
lose the nature of substance, and would cease to exist, which (by Prop. vii.) is 
absurd. 


XIII. Substance absolutely infinite is indivisible. 
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Proof—lIf it could be divided, the parts into which it was divided would either 
retain the nature of absolutely infinite substance, or they would not. If the former, 
we should have several substances of the same nature, which (by Prop. v.) is 
absurd. If the latter, then (by Prop. vii.) substance absolutely infinite could cease 
to exist, which (by Prop. xi.) is also absurd. 


Corollary—It follows that no substance, and consequently no extended substance, 
in so far as it is substance, is divisible. 


Note—The indivisibility of substance may be more easily understood as 
follows. The nature of substance can only be conceived as infinite, and 
by a part of substance, nothing else can be understood than finite sub- 
stance, which (by Prop. viii.) involves a manifest contradiction. 


XIV. Besides God no substance can be granted or conceived. 


Proof—As God is a being absolutely infinite, of whom no attribute that expresses 
the essence of substance can be denied (by Def. vi.), and he necessarily exists 
(by Prop. xi.); if any substance besides God were granted, it would have to be 
explained by some attribute of God, and thus two substances with the same at- 
tribute would exist, which (by Prop. v.) is absurd; therefore, besides God no sub- 
stance can be granted, or consequently be conceived. If it could be conceived, 
it would necessarily have to be conceived as existent: but this (by the first part 
of this proof) is absurd. Therefore, besides God no substance can be granted or 
conceived. Q.E.D. 


Corollary ]—Clearly, therefore: 1. God is one, that is (by Def. vi.) only one 
substance can be granted in the universe, and that substance is absolutely infi- 
nite, as we have already indicated (in the note to Prop. x.). 


Corollary II.—It follows: 2. That extension and thought are either attributes of 
God or (by Ax. i.) accidents (“affectiones”) of the attributes of God. 


XV. Whatsoever is, is in God, and without God nothing can be, or be conceived. 


Proof-—-Besides God, no substance is granted or can be conceived (by Prop. xiv.), 
that is (by Def. iii.) nothing which is in itself and is conceived through itself. 
But modes (by Def. v.) can neither be, nor be conceived without substance; 
wherefore they can only be in the divine nature, and can only through it be con- 
ceived. But substances and modes form the sum total of existence (by Ax. i.), 
therefore, without God nothing can be, or be conceived. Q.E.D. 
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Note—Some assert that God, like a man, consists of body and mind, and 
is susceptible of passions. How far such persons have strayed from the 
truth is sufficiently evident from what has been said. But these I pass over. 
For all who have in anywise reflected on the divine nature deny that God 
has a body. Of this they find excellent proof in the fact that we under- 
stand by body a definite quantity, so long, so broad, so deep, bounded by 
a certain shape, and it is the height of absurdity to predicate such a thing 
of God, a being absolutely infinite. But meanwhile by other reasons with 
which they try to prove their point, they show that they think corporeal 
or extended substance wholly apart from the divine nature, and say it was 
created by God. Wherefrom the divine nature can have been created, they 
are wholly ignorant; thus they clearly show that they do not know the 
meaning of their own words. I myself have proved sufficiently clearly, at 
any rate in my own judgment (Cor. Prop. vi., and Note 2, Prop. viil.), 
that no substance can be produced or created by anything other than ìt- 
self. Further, I showed (in Prop. xiv.) that besides God no substance can 
be granted or conceived. Hence we drew the conclusion that extended 
substance is one of the infinite attributes of God. However, in order to 
explain more fully, I will refute the arguments of my adversaries, which 
all start from the following points:—— 

Extended substance, in so far as it is substance, consists, as they think, 
in parts, wherefore they deny that it can be infinite, or consequently, that 
it can appertain to God. This they illustrate with many examples, of which 
I will take one or two. If extended substance, they say, is infinite, let it 
be conceived to be divided into two parts; each part will then be either 
finite or infinite. If the former, then infinite substance is composed of two 
finite parts, which is absurd. If the latter, then one infinite will be twice 
as large as another infinite, which is also absurd. 

Further, if an infinite line be measured out in foot lengths, it will 
consist of an infinite number of such parts; it would equally consist of 
an infinite number of parts, if each part measured only an inch: there- 
fore, one infinity would be twelve times as great as the other. 

Lastly, if from a single point there be conceived to be drawn two 
diverging lines which at first are at a definite distance apart, but are pro- 
duced to infinity, it is certain that the distance between the two lines will 
be continually increased, until at length it changes from definite to inde- 
finable. As these absurdities follow, it is said, from considering quantity 
as infinite, the conclusion is drawn that extended substance must neces- 
sarily be finite, and, consequently, cannot appertain to the nature of God. 

The second argument is also drawn from God’s supreme perfection. 
God, it is said, inasmuch as he is a supremely perfect being, cannot be 
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passive; but extended substance, insofar as it is divisible, is passive. It 
follows, therefore, that extended substance does not appertain to the es- 
sence of God. 

Such are the arguments I find on the subject in writers, who by them 
try to prove that extended substance is unworthy of the divine nature, and 
cannot possibly appertain thereto. However, I think an attentive reader 
will see that I have already answered their propositions; for all their ar- 
guments are founded on the hypothesis that extended substance is com- 
posed of parts, and such a hypothesis I have shown (Prop. xii., and Cor. 
Prop. xiii.) to be absurd. Moreover, anyone who reflects will see that all 
these absurdities (if absurdities they be, which I am not now discussing), 
from which it is sought to extract the conclusion that extended substance 
is finite, do not at all follow from the notion of an infinite quantity, but 
merely from the notion that an infinite quantity is measurable, and com- 
posed of finite parts: therefore, the only fair conclusion to be drawn is 
that infinite quantity is not measurable, and cannot be composed of fi- 
nite parts. This is exactly what we have already proved (in Prop. xii.). 
Wherefore the weapon which they aimed at us has in reality recoiled upon 
themselves. If, from this absurdity of theirs, they persist in drawing the 
conclusion that extended substance must be finite, they will in good sooth 
be acting like a man who asserts that circles have the properties of squares, 
and, finding himself thereby landed in absurdities, proceeds to deny that 
circles have any center, from which all lines drawn to the circumference 
are equal. For, taking extended substance, which can only be conceived 
as infinite, one, and indivisible (Props. viii., v., xii.) they assert, in order 
to prove that it is finite, that it is composed of finite parts, and that it can 
be multiplied and divided. 

So, also, others, after asserting that a line is composed of points, can 
produce many arguments to prove that a line cannot be infinitely divided. 
Assuredly it is not less absurd to assert that extended substance is made 
up of bodies or parts, than it would be to assert that a solid is made up of 
surfaces, a surface of lines, and a line of points. This must be admitted 
by all who know clear reason to be infallible, and most of all by those 
who deny the possibility of a vacuum. For if extended substance could 
be so divided that its parts were really separate, why should not one part 
admit of being destroyed, the others remaining joined together as before? 
And why should all be so fitted into one another as to leave no vacuum? 
Surely in the case of things, which are really distinct one from the other, 
one can exist without the other, and can remain in its original condition. 
As, then, there does not exist a vacuum in nature (of which anon), but all 
parts are bound to come together to prevent it, it follows from this that 
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the parts cannot really be distinguished, and that extended substance in 
so far as it is substance cannot be divided. 

If anyone asks me the further question, Why are we naturally so prone 
to divide quantity? I answer, that quantity is conceived by us in two ways; 
in the abstract and superficially, as we imagine it; or as substance, as we 
conceive it solely by the intellect. If, then, we regard quantity as it is rep- 
resented in our imagination, which we often and more easily do, we shall 
find that it is finite, divisible, and compounded of parts; but if we regard 
it as it is represented in our intellect, and conceive it as substance, which 
it is very difficult to do, we shall then, as I have sufficiently proved, find 
that it is infinite, one, and indivisible. This will be plain enough to all 
who make a distinction between the intellect and the imagination, espe- 
cially if it be remembered that matter is everywhere the same, that its 
parts are not distinguishable, except in so far as we conceive matter as 
diversely modified, whence its parts are distinguished, not really, but 
modally. For instance, water, in so far as it is water, we conceive to be 
divided, and its parts to be separated one from the other; but not in so far 
as it is extended substance; from this point of view it is neither separated 
nor divisible. Further, water, in so far as it is water, is produced and cor- 
rupted; but, in so far as it is substance, it is neither produced nor cor- 
rupted. 

I think I have now answered the second argument; it is, in fact, 
founded on the same assumption as the first—namely, that matter, in so 
far as it is substance, is divisible, and composed of parts. Even if it were 
so, I do not know why it should be considered unworthy of the divine 
nature, inasmuch as besides God (by Prop. xiv.) no substance can be 
granted, wherefrom it could receive its modifications. All things, I repeat, 
are in God, and all things which come to pass, come to pass solely through 
the laws of the infinite nature of God, and follow (as I will shortly show) 
from the necessity of his essence. Wherefore it can in nowise be said that 
God is passive in respect to anything other than himself, or that extended 
substance is unworthy of the divine nature, even if it be supposed divis- 
ible, so long as it is granted to be infinite and eternal. But enough of this 
for the present. 
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Part II 
Propositions 


XLVI. In the mind there is no absolute or free will; but the mind is determined to wish 
this or that by a cause, which has also been determined by another cause, and this 
last by another cause, and so on to infinity. 


Proof—The mind is a fixed and definite mode of thought (II. xi.), therefore it 
cannot be the free cause of its actions (I. xvii. Cor. ii.); in other words, it cannot 
have an absolute faculty of positive or negative volition; but (by I. xxviii.) it 
must be determined by a cause, which has also been determined by another cause, 
and this last by another, &c. Q.E.D. 


Note—In the same way it is proved, that there is in the mind no absolute 
faculty of understanding, desiring, loving, &c. Whence it follows, that 
these and similar faculties are either entirely fictitious, or are merely ab- 
stract and general terms, such as we are accustomed to put together from 
particular things. Thus the intellect and the will stand in the same rela- 
tion to this or that idea, or this or that volition, as “lapidity” to this or 
that stone, or as “man” to Peter and Paul. The cause which leads men to 
consider themselves free has been set forth in the Appendix to Part I. But, 
before I proceed further, I would here remark that, by the will to affirm 
and decide, I mean the faculty, not the desire. I mean, I repeat, the fac- 
ulty, whereby the mind affirms or denies what is true or false, not the 
desire, wherewith the mind wishes for or turns away from any given thing. 
After we have proved, that these faculties of ours are general notions, 
which cannot be distinguished from the particular instances on which they 
are based, we must inquire whether volitions themselves are anything 
besides the ideas of things. We must inquire, I say, whether there is in 
the mind any affirmation or negation beyond that, which the idea, in so 
far as it is an idea, involves. On which subject see the following propo- 
sition, and II. Def. iii., lest the idea of pictures should suggest itself. For 
by ideas I do not mean images such as are formed at the back of the eye, 
or in the midst of the brain, but the conceptions of thought. 


XLIX. There is in the mind no volition or affirmation and negation, save that which an idea, 
inasmuch as it is an idea, involves. 


Proof—There is in the mind no absolute faculty of positive or negative voli- 
tion, but only particular volitions, namely, this or that affirmation, and this or 
that negation. Now let us conceive a particular volition, namely, the mode of 
thinking whereby the mind affirms, that the three interior angles of a triangle 
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are equal to two right angles. This affirmation involves the conception or idea 
of a triangle, that is, without the idea of a triangle it cannot be conceived. It is 
the same thing to say, that the concept A must involve the concept B, as it is to 
say, that A cannot be conceived without B. Further, this affirmation cannot be 
made (II. Ax. iii.) without the idea of a triangle. Therefore, this affirmation can 
neither be nor be conceived, without the idea of a triangle. Again, this idea of a 
triangle must involve this same affirmation, namely, that its three interior angles 
are equal to two right angles. Wherefore, and vice versa, this idea of a triangle 
can neither be nor be conceived without this affirmation, therefore, this affir- 
mation belongs to the essence of the idea of a triangle, and is nothing besides. 
What we have said of this volition (inasmuch as we have selected it at random) 
may be said of any other volition, namely, that it is nothing but an idea. Q.E.D. 


Corollary-—Will and understanding are one and the same. 


Proof—Will and understanding are nothing beyond the individual volitions and 
ideas (II. xlviii. and note). But a particular volition and a particular idea are one 
and the same (by the foregoing Prop.); therefore, will and understanding are one 
and the same. Q.E.D. 


Note—We have thus removed the cause which is commonly assigned for 
error. For we have shown above, that falsity consists solely in the priva- 
tion of knowledge involved in ideas which are fragmentary and confused. 
Wherefore, a false idea, inasmuch as it is false, does not involve certainty. 
When we say, then, that a man acquiesces in what is false, and that he 
has no doubts on the subject, we do not say that he is certain, but only 
that he does not doubt, or that he acquiesces in what is false, inasmuch 
as there are no reasons, which should cause his imagination to waver (see 
IL. xliv. note). Thus, although the man be assumed to acquiesce in what 
is false, we shall never say that he is certain. For by certainty we mean 
something positive (II. xliii. and note), not merely the absence of doubt. 

However, in order that the foregoing proposition may be fully ex- 
plained, I will draw attention to a few additional points, and I will fur- 
thermore answer the objections which may be advanced against our 
doctrine. Lastly, in order to remove every scruple, I have thought it worth 
while to point out some of the advantages, which follow therefrom. I say 
“some,” for they will be better appreciated from what we shall set forth 
in the fifth part. 

I begin, then, with the first point, and warn my readers to make an 
accurate distinction between an idea, or conception of the mind, and the 
images of things which we imagine. It is further necessary that they should 
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distinguish between idea and words, whereby we signify things. These 
three—namely, images, words, and ideas—are by many persons either 
entirely confused together, or not distinguished with sufficient accuracy 
or care, and hence people are generally in ignorance, how absolutely 
necessary is a knowledge of this doctrine of the wili, both for philosophic 
purposes and for the wise ordering of life. Those who think that ideas 
consist in images which are formed in us by contact with external bod- 
ies, persuade themselves that the ideas of those things, whereof we can 
form no mental picture, are not ideas, but only figments, which we in- 
vent by the free decree of our will; they thus regard ideas as though they 
were inanimate pictures on a panel, and, filled with this misconception, 
do not see that an idea, inasmuch as it is an idea, involves an affirmation 
or negation. Again, those who confuse words with ideas, or with the af- 
firmation which an idea involves, think that they can wish something 
contrary to what they feel, affirm, or deny. This misconception will eas- 
ily be laid aside by one, who reflects on the nature of knowledge, and 
seeing that it in no wise involves the conception of extension, will there- 
fore clearly understand, that an idea (being a mode of thinking) does not 
consist in the image of anything, nor in words. The essence of words and 
images is put together by bodily motions, which in no wise involve the 
conception of thought. 

These few words on this subject will suffice: I will therefore pass on 
to consider the objections, which may be raised against our doctrine. Of 
these, the first is advanced by those, who think that the will has a wider 
scope than the understanding, and that therefore it is different therefrom. 
The reason for their holding the belief, that the will has wider scope than 
the understanding, is that they assert, that they have no need of an in- 
crease in their faculty of assent, that is of affirmation or negation, in or- 
der to assent to an infinity of things which we do not perceive, but that 
they have need of an increase in their faculty of understanding. The will 
is thus distinguished from the intellect, the latter being finite and the 
former infinite. Secondly, it may be objected that experience seems to 
teach us especially clearly, that we are able to suspend our judgment 
before assenting to things which we perceive; this is confirmed by the 
fact that no one is said to be deceived, in so far as he perceives anything, 
but only in so far as he assents or dissents. 

For instance, he who feigns a winged horse, does not therefore ad- 
mit that a winged horse exists; that is, he is not deceived, unless he ad- 
mits in addition that a winged horse does exist. Nothing therefore seems 
to be taught more clearly by experience, than that the will or faculty of 
assent is free and different from the faculty of understanding. Thirdly, it 
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may be objected that one affirmation does not apparently contain more 
reality than another; in other words, that we do not seem to need for af- 
firming, that what is true is true, any greater power than for affirming, 
that what is false is true. We have, however, seen that one idea has more 
reality or perfection than another, for as objects are some more excellent 
than others, so also are the ideas of them some more excellent than oth- 
ers; this also seems to point to a difference between the understanding 
and the will. Fourthly, it may be objected, if man does not act from free 
will, what will happen if the incentives to action are equally balanced, as 
in the case of Buridan’s ass? Will he perish of hunger and thirst? If I say 
that he would not, he would then determine his own action, and would 
consequently possess the faculty of going and doing whatever he liked. 
Other objections might also be raised, but, as I am not bound to put in 
evidence everything that anyone may dream, I will only set myself to the 
task of refuting those I have mentioned, and that as briefly as possible. 

To the first objection I answer, that I admit that the will has a wider 
scope than the understanding, if by the understanding be meant only clear 
and distinct ideas; but I deny that the will has a wider scope than the per- 
ceptions, and the faculty of forming conceptions; nor do I see why the 
faculty of volition should be called infinite, any more than the faculty of 
feeling: for, as we are able by the same faculty of volition to affirm an 
infinite number of things (one after the other, for we cannot affirm 
an infinite number simultaneously), so also can we, by the same faculty 
of feeling, feel or perceive (in succession) an infinite number of bodies. 
If it be said that there is an infinite number of things which we cannot 
perceive, I answer, that we cannot attain to such things by any thinking, 
nor, consequently, by any faculty of volition. But, it may still be urged, 
if God wished to bring it about that we should perceive them, he would 
be obliged to endow us with a greater faculty of perception, but not a 
greater faculty of volition than we have already. This is the same as to 
say that, if God wished to bring it about that we should understand an 
infinite number of other entities, it would be necessary for him to give 
us a greater understanding, but not a more universal idea of entity than 
that which we have already, in order to grasp such infinite entities. We 
have shown that will is a universal entity or idea, whereby we explain all 
particular volitions—in other words, that which is common to all such 
volitions. 

As, then, our opponents maintain that this idea, common or univer- 
sal to all volitions, is a faculty, it is little to be wondered at that they assert, 
that such a faculty extends itself into the infinite, beyond the limits of 
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the understanding: for what is universal is predicated alike of one, of 
many, and of an infinite number of individuals. 

To the second objection I reply by denying, that we have a free power 
of suspending our judgment: for, when we say that anyone suspends his 
judgment, we merely mean that he sees, that he does not perceive the 
matter in question adequately. Suspension of judgment is, therefore, 
strictly speaking, a perception, and not free will. In order to illustrate the 
point, let us suppose a boy imagining a horse, and perceive nothing else. 
Inasmuch as this imagination involves the existence of the horse (II. xvii. 
Cor.), and the boy does not perceive anything which would exclude the 
existence of the horse, he will necessarily regard the horse as present: he 
will not be able to doubt of its existence, although he be not certain 
thereof. We have daily experience of such a state of things in dreams; 
and I do not suppose that there is anyone, who would maintain that, while 
he is dreaming, he has the free power of suspending his judgment con- 
cerning the things in his dream, and bringing it about that he should not 
dream those things, which he dreams that he sees: yet it happens, not- 
withstanding, that even in dreams we suspend our judgment, namely, when 
we dream that we are dreaming. 

Further, I grant that no one can be deceived, so far as actual percep- 
tion extends—that is, I grant that the mind’s Imaginations, regarded in 
themselves, do not involve error (II. xvii. note); but I deny, that a man 
does not, in the act of perception, make any affirmation. For what is the 
perception of a winged horse, save affirming that a horse has wings? If 
the mind could perceive nothing else but the winged horse, it would re- 
gard the same as present to itself: it would have no reasons for doubting 
its existence, nor any faculty of dissent, unless the imagination of a winged 
horse be joined to an idea which precludes the existence of the said horse, 
or unless the mind perceives that the idea which it possess of a winged 
horse is inadequate, in which case it will either necessarily deny the ex- 
istence of such a horse, or will necessarily be in doubt on the subject. 

I think that I have anticipated my answer to the third objection, 
namely, that the will is something universal which is predicated of all 
ideas, and that it only signifies that which is common to all ideas, namely, 
an affirmation, whose adequate essence must, therefore, in so far as it is 
thus conceived in the abstract, be in every idea, and be, in this respect 
alone, the same in all, not in so far as it is considered as constituting the 
idea’s essence: for, in this respect, particular affirmations differ one from 
the other, as much as do ideas. For instance, the affirmation which in- 
volves the idea of a circle, differs from that which involves the idea of a 
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triangle, as much as the idea of a circle differs from the idea of a tri- 
angle. 

Further, I absolutely deny, that we are in need of an equal power of 
thinking, to affirm that that which is true is true, and to affirm that that 
which is false is true. These two affirmations, if we regard the mind, are 
in the same relation to one another as being and not-being; for there is 
nothing positive in ideas, which constitutes the actual reality of falsehood 
(II. xxxv. note, and xlvii. note). 

We must therefore conclude, that we are easily deceived, when we 
confuse universals with singulars, and the entities of reason and abstrac- 
tions with realities. As for the fourth objection, I am quite ready to ad- 
mit, that a man placed in the equilibrium described (namely, as perceiving 
nothing but hunger and thirst, a certain food and a certain drink, each 
equally distant from him) would die of hunger and thirst. If 1 am asked, 
whether such an one should not rather be considered an ass than a man, 
I answer, that I do not know, neither do I know how a man should be 
considered, who hangs himself, or how we should consider children, fools, 
madmen, &c. 

It remains to point out the advantages of a knowledge of this doc- 
trine as bearing on conduct, and this may be easily gathered from what 
has been said. The doctrine is good, 

1. Inasmuch as it teaches us to act solely according to the decree of 
God, and to be partakers in the Divine nature, and so much the more, as 
we perform more perfect actions and more and more understand God. 
Such a doctrine not only completely tranquilizes our spirit, but also shows 
us where our highest happiness or blessedness is, namely, solely in the 
knowledge of God, whereby we are led to act only as love and piety shall 
bid us. We may thus clearly understand, how far astray from a true esti- 
mate of virtue are those who expect to be decorated by God with high 
rewards for their virtue, and their best actions, as for having endured the 
direst slavery; as if virtue and the service of God were not in itself hap- 
piness and perfect freedom. 

2, Inasmuch as it teaches us, how we ought to conduct ourselves with 
respect to the gifts of fortune, or matters which are not in our power, and 
do not follow from our nature. For it shows us, that we should await 
and endure fortune’s smiles or frowns with an equal mind, seeing that all 
things follow from the eternal decree of God by the same necessity, as it 
follows from the essence of a triangle, that the three angles are equal to 
two right angles. 

3. This doctrine raises social life, inasmuch as it teaches us to hate 
no man, neither to despise, to deride, to envy, or to be angry with any. 
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Further, as it tells us that each should be content with his own, and help- 
ful to his neighbour, not from any womanish pity, favour, or superstition, 
but solely by the guidance of reason, according as the time and occasion 
demand, as I will show in Part III. 

4. Lastly, this doctrine confers no small advantage on the common- 
wealth; for it teaches how citizens should be governed and led, not so as 
to become slaves, but so that they may freely do whatsoever things are 
best. 

I have thus fulfilled the promise made at the beginning of this note, 
and I thus bring the second part of my treatise to a close. I think I have 
therein explained the nature and properties of the human mind at suffi- 
cient length, and, considering the difficulty of the subject, with sufficient 
clearness. I have laid a foundation, whereon may be raised many excel- 
lent conclusions of the highest utility and most necessary to be known, 
as will, in what follows, be partly made plain. 





———— 
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Introduction to Kant’s 
The Critique of Pure Reason 


Tt ghout most of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the major 
metaphysical issue in Western philosophy is whether human knowl- 
edge is intuitional and a priori, as asserted by the rationalists like 
Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz, or based on experience and a posteriori, 
as Claimed by the British empiricists like John Locke. In his Critique of 
Pure Reason, Kant provides a solution to this problem, by arguing that 
both experience and intuition contribute to knowledge. 

Kant’s problem, in a nutshell, is the following: How can we have 
determinism, i.e. causal necessity, in nature and free will in humans? If 
everything in the world, including human actions, is predetermined, eth- 
ics becomes impossible. If, on the other hand one denies determinism, 
like the great Scottish philosopher David Hume, there is no problem with 
the notion of free will and ethics becomes possible, but both physics and 
metaphysics become impossible as sciences. In a non-deterministic uni- 
verse, no safe prediction about what is going to happen in the physical 
world is possible. Although engineers can still go on and build bridges, 
they will know only from experience that these bridges will not collapse. 
They can never be absolutely certain about it. 

Given that Newtonian determinism was universally accepted in phys- 
ics in the eighteenth century, Kant is justified in viewing Hume’s solu- 
tion as unsatisfactory. Kant argues that the world exists as a possible 
object of experience. Because human beings have a certain type of sense 
apparatus, they can only get to know the world as it appears to them, and 
never as it really is. Kant asserts that there are things-in-themselves, which 
we can never possibly get to know, and things as they appear to us, ap- 
pearances. We can only have knowledge of these appearances, and the 
limits of our experience are the limits of our world, which is only a frac- 
tion of the world as it is. (Hypothetically, only God would know all things- 
in-themselves, i.e. the world as it really is.) 
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So, Kant agrees with the Empiricists that all knowledge begins with 
experience. But he then proceeds to claim that this experience means 
nothing, and does not lead to knowledge, unless it is ‘processed’ by our 
mind, more or less in the same way that a computer program organizes 
data. 

According to Kant, space and time are not things-in-themselves, but 
are two such ‘programs’ that our mind uses to organize the data of expe- 
rience. They are, as he calls them, Forms of Sensibility. Geometry is the 
specification of the Form of Sensibility which is space and arithmetic is 
the specification of the Form of Sensibility which is time: we count mo- 
ments, 1,2,3,4... 

Except for the Forms of Sensibility, there are also Forms of Under- 
standing. The first of them is universal causal determinism, because any 
perceptible world must be in some ways orderly and predictable. The 
second Form of Understanding is Newton’s law of the conservation of 
matter. 

Time, space and causality are therefore in our minds. They are cat- 
egories that our mind uses to organize the data we get from experience. 
This means that, contrary to the claims of the rationalists, individual per- 
ceptions are valid. 

One consequence of this is that anything falling outside the range of 
our sense perception and the Forms of Sensibility and Understanding, 
we cannot possibly know. Philosophy cannot answer questions such as 
whether God exists, or whether there is an afterlife. Although Kant him- 
self is a devout Christian, he concedes that subjects of this kind fall out- 
side the scope of philosophy, in that they are to be decided by belief and 
not by reason. This view also provides a strong argument for religious 
tolerance, which in Kant’s time is still an important political issue. 
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The Critique of Pure Reason 


Immanuel Kant 
Translated by J. M. D. Meiklejohn 


Introduction 
I. Of the difference between Pure and Empirical Knowledge 


hat all our knowledge begins with experience there can be no doubt. For how is it pos- 

sible that the faculty of cognition should be awakened into exercise otherwise than by 
means of objects which affect our senses, and partly of themselves produce representations, 
partly rouse our powers of understanding into activity, to compare to connect, or to separate 
these, and so to convert the raw material of our sensuous impressions into a knowledge of 
objects, which is called experience? In respect of time, therefore, no knowledge of ours is 
antecedent to experience, but begins with it. 

But, though all our knowledge begins with experience, it by no means follows that all 
arises out of experience. For, on the contrary, it is quite possible that our empirical knowl- 
edge is a compound of that which we receive through impressions, and that which the fac- 
ulty of cognition supplies from itself (sensuous impressions giving merely the occasion), 
an addition which we cannot distinguish from the original element given by sense, till long 
practice has made us attentive to, and skilful in separating it. It is, therefore, a question which 
requires close investigation, and not to be answered at first sight, whether there exists a 
knowledge altogether independent of experience, and even of all sensuous impressions? 
Knowledge of this kind is called a priori, in contradistinction to empirical knowledge, which 
has its sources a posteriori, that is, in experience. 

But the expression, “a priori,” is not as yet definite enough adequately to indicate the 
whole meaning of the question above started. For, in speaking of knowledge which has its 
sources in experience, we are wont to say, that this or that may be known a priori, because 
we do not derive this knowledge immediately from experience, but from a general rule, which, 
however, we have itself borrowed from experience. Thus, if a man undermined his house, 
we say, “he might know a priori that it would have fallen:” that is, he needed not to have 
waited for the experience that it did actually fall. But still, a priori, he could not know even 
this much. For, that bodies are heavy, and, consequently, that they fall when their supports 
are taken away, must have been known to him previously, by means of experience. 
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By the term “knowledge a priori,” therefore, we shall in the sequel understand, not 
such as is independent of this or that kind of experience, but such as is absolutely so of all 
experience. Opposed to this is empirical knowledge, or that which is possible only a poste- 
riori, that is, through experience. Knowledge a priori is either pure or impure. Pure knowl- 
edge a priori is that with which no empirical element is mixed up. For example, the 
proposition, “Every change has a cause,” is a proposition a priori, but impure, because change 
is a conception which can only be derived from experience. 


Il. The Human Intellect, even in an Unphilosophical State, is in Possession of Certain 
Cognitions “a priori” 


The question now is as to a criterion, by which we may securely distinguish a pure 
from an empirical cognition. Experience no doubt teaches us that this or that object is consti- 
tuted in such and such a manner, but not that it could not possibly exist otherwise. Now, in 
the first place, if we have a proposition which contains the idea of necessity in its very 
conception, it is a if, moreover, it is not derived from any other proposition, unless from 
one equally involving the idea of necessity, it is absolutely priori. Secondly, an empirical 
judgement never exhibits strict and absolute, but only assumed and comparative universal- 
ity (by induction); therefore, the most we can say is—so far as we have hitherto observed, 
there is no exception to this or that rule. If, on the other hand, a judgement carries with it 
strict and absolute universality, that is, admits of no possible exception, it is not derived 
from experience, but is valid absolutely a priori. 

Empirical universality is, therefore, only an arbitrary extension of validity, from that 
which may be predicated of a proposition valid in most cases, to that which is asserted of a 
proposition which holds good in all; as, for example, in the affirmation, “All bodies are 
heavy.” When, on the contrary, strict universality characterizes a judgement, it necessarily 
indicates another peculiar source of knowledge, namely, a faculty of cognition a priori. 
Necessity and strict universality, therefore, are infallible tests for distinguishing pure from 
empirical knowledge, and are inseparably connected with each other. But as in the use of 
these criteria the empirical limitation is sometimes more easily detected than the contin- 
gency of the judgement, or the unlimited universality which we attach to a judgement is 
often a more convincing proof than its necessity, it may be advisable to use the criteria sepa- 
rately, each being by itself infallible. 

Now, that in the sphere of human cognition we have judgements which are necessary, 
and in the strictest sense universal, consequently pure a priori, it will be an easy matter to 
show. If we desire an example from the sciences, we need only take any proposition in 
mathematics. If we cast our eyes upon the commonest operations of the understanding, the 
proposition, “Every change must have a cause,” will amply serve our purpose. In the latter 
case, indeed, the conception of a cause so plainly involves the conception of a necessity of 
connection with an effect, and of a strict universality of the law, that the very notion of a 
cause would entirely disappear, were we to derive it, like Hume, from a frequent associa- 
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tion of what happens with that which precedes; and the habit thence originating of connect- 
ing representations—the necessity inherent in the judgement being therefore merely sub- 
jective. Besides, without seeking for such examples of principles existing a priori in cognition, 
we might easily show that such principles are the indispensable basis of the possibility of 
experience itself, and consequently prove their existence a priori. For whence could our 
experience itself acquire certainty, if all the rules on which it depends were themselves 
empirical, and consequently fortuitous? No one, therefore, can admit the validity of the use 
of such rules as first principles. But, for the present, we may content ourselves with having 
established the fact, that we do possess and exercise a faculty of pure a priori cognition; 
and, secondly, with having pointed out the proper tests of such cognition, namely, univer- 
sality and necessity. 

Not only in judgements, however, but even in conceptions, is an a priori origin mani- 
fest. For example, if we take away by degrees from our conceptions of a body all that can 
be referred to mere sensuous experience—colour, hardness or softness, weight, even im- 
penetrability—the body will then vanish; but the space which it occupied still remains, and 
this it is utterly impossible to annihilate in thought. Again, if we take away, in like manner, 
from our empirical conception of any object, corporeal or incorporeal, all properties which 
mere experience has taught us to connect with it, still we cannot think away those through 
which we cogitate it as substance, or adhering to substance, although our conception of 
substance is more determined than that of an object. Compelled, therefore, by that neces- 
sity with which the conception of substance forces itself upon us, we must confess that it 
has its seat in our faculty of cognition a priori. 


III. Philosophy stands in need of a Science which shall Determine the Possibility, Principles, 
and Extent of Human Knowledge “a priori” 


Of far more importance than all that has been above said, is the consideration that certain 
of our cognitions rise completely above the sphere of all possible experience, and by means 
of conceptions, to which there exists in the whole extent of experience no corresponding 
object, seem to extend the range of our judgements beyond its bounds. And just in this tran- 
scendental or supersensible sphere, where experience affords us neither instruction nor guid- 
ance, lie the investigations of reason, which, on account of their importance, we consider 
far preferable to, and as having a far more elevated aim than, all that the understanding can 
achieve within the sphere of sensuous phenomena. So high a value do we set upon these 
investigations, that even at the risk of error, we persist in following them out, and permit 
neither doubt nor disregard nor indifference to restrain us from the pursuit. These unavoid- 
able problems of mere pure reason are God, freedom (of will), and immortality. The sci- 
ence which, with all its preliminaries, has for its especial object the solution of these problems 
is named metaphysics—a science which is at the very outset dogmatical, that is, it confi- 
dently takes upon itself the execution of this task without any previous investigation of the 
ability or inability of reason for such an undertaking. 
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Now the safe ground of experience being thus abandoned, it seems nevertheless natu- 
ral that we should hesitate to erect a building with the cognitions we possess, without knowing 
whence they come, and on the strength of principles, the origin of which is undiscovered. 
Instead of thus trying to build without a foundation, it is rather to be expected that we should 
long ago have put the question, how the understanding can arrive at these a priori cogni- 
tions, and what is the extent, validity, and worth which they may possess? We say, “This is 
natural enough,” meaning by the word natural, that which is consistent with a just and rea- 
sonable way of thinking; but if we understand by the term, that which usually happens, 
nothing indeed could be more natural and more comprehensible than that this investigation 
should be left long unattempted. For one part of our pure knowledge, the science of math- 
ematics, has been long firmly established, and thus leads us to form flattering expectations 
with regard to others, though these may be of quite a different nature. Besides, when we get 
beyond the bounds of experience, we are of course safe from opposition in that quarter; and 
the charm of widening the range of our knowledge is so great that, unless we are brought to 
a standstill by some evident contradiction, we hurry on undoubtingly in our course. This, 
however, may be avoided, if we are sufficiently cautious in the construction of our fictions, 
which are not the less fictions on that account. 

Mathematical science affords us a brilliant example, how far, independently of all 
experience, we may carry our a priori knowledge. It is true that the mathematician occupies 
himself with objects and cognitions only in so far as they can be represented by means of 
intuition. But this circumstance is easily overlooked, because the said intuition can itself be 
given a priori, and therefore is hardly to be distinguished from a mere pure conception. 
Deceived by such a proof of the power of reason, we can perceive no limits to the extension 
of our knowledge. The light dove cleaving in free flight the thin air, whose resistance it feels, 
might imagine that her movements would be far more free and rapid in airless space. Just 
in the same way did Plato, abandoning the world of sense because of the narrow limits it 
sets to the understanding, venture upon the wings of ideas beyond it, into the void space of 
pure intellect. He did not reflect that he made no real progress by all his efforts; for he met 
with no resistance which might serve him for a support, as it were, whereon to rest, and on 
which he might apply his powers, in order to let the intellect acquire momentum for its 
progress. It is, indeed, the common fate of human reason in speculation, to finish the im- 
posing edifice of thought as rapidly as possible, and then for the first time to begin to ex- 
amine whether the foundation is a solid one or no. Arrived at this point, all sorts of excuses 
are sought after, in order to console us for its want of stability, or rather, indeed, to enable 
us to dispense altogether with so late and dangerous an investigation. But what frees us during 
the process of building from all apprehension or suspicion, and flatters us into the belief of 
its solidity, is this. A great part, perhaps the greatest part, of the business of our reason consists 
in the analysation of the conceptions which we already possess of objects. By this means 
we gain a multitude of cognitions, which although really nothing more than elucidations or 
explanations of that which (though in a confused manner) was already thought in our con- 
ceptions, are, at least in respect of their form, prized as new introspections; whilst, so far as 
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regards their matter or content, we have really made no addition to our conceptions, but 
only disinvolved them. But as this process does furnish a real priori knowledge, which has 
a sure progress and useful results, reason, deceived by this, slips in, without being itself 
aware of it, assertions of a quite different kind; in which, to given conceptions it adds oth- 
ers, a priori indeed, but entirely foreign to them, without our knowing how it arrives at these, 
and, indeed, without such a question ever Suggesting itself. I shall therefore at once proceed 
to examine the difference between these two modes of knowledge. 


IV. Of the Difference Between Analytical and Synthetical Judgements 


In all judgements wherein the relation of a subject to the predicate is cogitated (I 
mention affirmative judgements only here; the application to negative will be very easy), 
this relation is possible in two different ways. Either the predicate B belongs to the subject 
A, as somewhat which is contained (though covertly) in the conception A; or the predicate 
B lies completely out of the conception A, although it stands in connection with it. In the 
first instance, I term the judgement analytical, in the second, synthetical. Analytical judge- 
ments (affirmative) are therefore those in which the connection of the predicate with the 
subject is cogitated through identity; those in which this connection is cogitated without 
identity, are called synthetical judgements. The former may be called explicative, the latter 
augmentative judgements; because the former add in the predicate nothing to the concep- 
tion of the subject, but only analyse it into its constituent conceptions, which were thought 
already in the subject, although in a confused manner; the latter add to our conceptions of 
the subject a predicate which was not contained in it, and which no analysis could ever have 
discovered therein. For example, when I say, “All bodies are extended,” this is an analytical 
judgement. For I need not go beyond the conception of body in order to find extension 
connected with it, but merely analyse the conception, that is, become conscious of the mani- 
fold properties which I think in that conception, in order to discover this predicate in it: it 
is therefore an analytical judgement. On the other hand, when I say, “All bodies are heavy,” 
the predicate is something totally different from that which I think in the mere conception 
of a body. By the addition of such a predicate, therefore, it becomes a synthetical judge- 
ment. 

Judgements of experience, as such, are always synthetical. For it would be absurd to 
think of grounding an analytical judgement on experience, because in forming such a judge- 
ment I need not go out of the sphere of my conceptions, and therefore recourse to the tes- 
timony of experience is quite unnecessary. That “bodies are extended” is not an empirical 
judgement, but a proposition which stands firm a priori. For before addressing myself to 
experience, I already have in my conception all the requisite conditions for the judgement, 
and I have only to extract the predicate from the conception, according to the principle of 
contradiction, and thereby at the same time become conscious of the necessity of the judge- 
ment, a necessity which I could never leam from experience. On the other hand, though at 
first I do not at all include the predicate of weight in my conception of body in general, that 
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conception still indicates an object of experience, a part of the totality of experience, to which 
I can still add other parts; and this I do when I recognize by observation that bodies are 
heavy. I can cognize beforehand by analysis the conception of body through the character- 
istics of extension, impenetrability, shape, etc., all which are cogitated in this conception. 
But now I extend my knowledge, and looking back on experience from which I had derived 
this conception of body, I find weight at all times connected with the above characteristics, 
and therefore I synthetically add to my conceptions this as a predicate, and say, “All bodies 
are heavy.” Thus it is experience upon which rests the possibility of the synthesis of the 
predicate of weight with the conception of body, because both conceptions, although 
the one is not contained in the other, still belong to one another (only contingently, how- 
ever), as parts of a whole, namely, of experience, which is itself a synthesis of intuitions. 

But to synthetical judgements a priori, such aid is entirely wanting. If I go out of and 
beyond the conception A, in order to recognize another B as connected with it, what foun- 
dation have I to rest on, whereby to render the synthesis possible? I have here no longer the 
advantage of looking out in the sphere of experience for what I want. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the proposition, “Everything that happens has a cause.” In the conception of “some- 
thing that happens,” I indeed think an existence which a certain time antecedes, and from 
this I can derive analytical judgements. But the conception of a cause lies quite out of the 
above conception, and indicates something entirely different from “that which happens,” and 
is consequently not contained in that conception. How then am I able to assert conceming 
the general conception—“that which happens”—something entirely different from that con- 
ception, and to recognize the conception of cause although not contained in it, yet as be- 
longing to it, and even necessarily? What is here the unknown = X, upon which the 
understanding rests when it believes it has found, out of the conception A a foreign predi- 
cate B, which it nevertheless considers to be connected with it? It cannot be experience, 
because the principle adduced annexes the two representations, cause and effect, to the rep- 
resentation existence, not only with universality, which experience cannot give, but also with 
the expression of necessity, therefore completely a priori and from pure conceptions. Upon 
such synthetical, that is augmentative propositions, depends the whole aim of our specula- 
tive knowledge a priori; for although analytical judgements are indeed highly important and 
necessary, they are so, only to arrive at that clearness of conceptions which is requisite for 
a sure and extended synthesis, and this alone is a real acquisition. 


V. In all Theoretical Sciences of Reason, Synthetical Judgements “a priori” are Contained 
as Principles 


1. Mathematical judgements are always synthetical. Hitherto this fact, though incon- 
testably true and very important in its consequences, seems to have escaped the analysts of 
the human mind, nay, to be in complete opposition to all their conjectures. For as it was 
found that mathematical conclusions all proceed according to the principle of contradiction 
(which the nature of every apodeictic certainty requires), people became persuaded that the 
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fundamental principles of the science also were recognized and admitted in the same way. 
But the notion is fallacious; for although a synthetical proposition can certainly be discerned 
by means of the principle of contradiction, this is possible only when another synthetical 
proposition precedes, from which the latter is deduced, but never of itself. 

Before all, be it observed, that proper mathematical propositions are always judgements 
a priori, and not empirical, because they carry along with them the conception of necessity, 
which cannot be given by experience. If this be demurred to, it matters not; I will then limit 
my assertion to pure mathematics, the very conception of which implies that it consists of 
knowledge altogether non-empirical and a priori. 

We might, indeed at first suppose that the proposition 7 + 5 = 12 is a merely 
analytical proposition, following (according to the principle of contradiction) from the con- 
ception of a sum of seven and five. But if we regard it more narrowly, we find that our 
conception of the sum of seven and five contains nothing more than the uniting of both sums 
into one, whereby it cannot at all be cogitated what this single number is which embraces 
both. The conception of twelve is by no means obtained by merely cogitating the union of 
seven and five; and we may analyse our conception of such a possible sum as long as we 
will, still we shall never discover in it the notion of twelve. We must go beyond these con- 
ceptions, and have recourse to an intuition which corresponds to one of the two—our five 
fingers, for example, or like Segner in his Arithmetic five points, and so by degrees, add the 
units contained in the five given in the intuition, to the conception of seven. For I first take 
the number 7, and, for the conception of 5 calling in the aid of the fingers of my hand as 
objects of intuition, I add the units, which I before took together to make up the number 5, 
gradually now by means of the materia! image my hand, to the number 7, and by this pro- 
cess, I at length see the number 12 arise. That 7 should be added to 5, I have certainly cogi- 
tated in my conception of a sum = 7 + 5, but not that this sum was equal to 12. Arithmetical 
propositions are therefore always synthetical, of which we may become more clearly con- 
vinced by trying large numbers. For it will thus become quite evident that, turn and twist 
our conceptions as we may, it is impossible, without having recourse to intuition, to arrive 
at the sum total or product by means of the mere analysis of our conceptions. Just as little 
is any principle of pure geometry analytical. “A straight line between two points is the short- 
est,” is a synthetical proposition. For my conception of straight contains no notion of quan- 
tity, but is merely qualitative. The conception of the shortest is therefore fore wholly an 
addition, and by no analysis can it be extracted from our conception of a straight line. Intu- 
ition must therefore here lend its aid, by means of which, and thus only, our synthesis is 
possible. 

Some few principles preposited by geometricians are, indeed, really analytical, and 
depend on the principle of contradiction. They serve, however, like identical propositions, 
as links in the chain of method, not as principles—for example, a = a, the whole is equal to 
itself, or (a + b) > a, the whole is greater than its part. And yet even these principles them- 
selves, though they derive their validity from pure conceptions, are only admitted in math- 
ematics because they can be presented in intuition. What causes us here commonly to believe 
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that the predicate of such apodeictic judgements 1s already contained in our conception, and 
that the judgement is therefore analytical, is merely the equivocal nature of the expression. 
We must join in thought a certain predicate to a given conception, and this necessity cleaves 
already to the conception. But the question is, not what we must join in thought to the given 
conception, but what we really think therein, though only obscurely, and then it becomes 
manifest that the predicate pertains to these conceptions, necessarily indeed, yet not as thought 
in the conception itself, but by virtue of an intuition, which must be added to the concep- 
tion. 

2. The science of natural philosophy (physics) contains in itself synthetical judgements 
a priori, as principles. I shall adduce two propositions. For instance, the proposition, “In all 
changes of the material world, the quantity of matter remains unchanged”; or, that, “In 
all communication of motion, action and reaction must always be equal.” In both of these, 
not only is the necessity, and therefore their origin a priori clear, but also that they are syn- 
thetical propositions. For in the conception of matter, I do not cogitate its permanency, but 
merely its presence in space, which it fills. I therefore really go out of and beyond the con- 
ception of matter, in order to think on to it something a priori, which I did not think in it. 
The proposition is therefore not analytical, but synthetical, and nevertheless conceived a 
priori; and so it is with regard to the other propositions of the pure part of natural philoso- 
phy. 

3. As to metaphysics, even if we look upon it merely as an attempted science, yet, 
from the nature of human reason, an indispensable one, we find that it must contain syn- 
thetical propositions a priori. It is not merely the duty of metaphysics to dissect, and thereby 
analytically to illustrate the conceptions which we form a priori of things; but we seek to 
widen the range of our a priori knowledge. For this purpose, we must avail ourselves of 
such principles as add something to the original conception—something not identical with, 
nor contained in it, and by means of synthetical judgements a priori, leave far behind us the 
limits of experience; for example, in the proposition, “the world must have a beginning,” 
and such like. Thus metaphysics, according to the proper aim of the science, consists merely 
of synthetical propositions a priori. 


VI. The Universal Problem of Pure Reason 


It is extremely advantageous to be able to bring a number of investigations under the 
formula of a single problem. For in this manner, we not only facilitate our own labour, in- 
asmuch as we define it clearly to ourselves, but also render it more easy for others to decide 
whether we have done justice to our undertaking. The proper problem of pure reason, then, 
is contained in the question: “How are synthetical judgements a priori possible?” 

That metaphysical science has hitherto remained in so vacillating a state of uncertainty 
and contradiction, is only to be attributed to the fact that this great problem, and perhaps 
even the difference between analytical and synthetical judgements, did not sooner suggest 
itself to philosophers. Upon the solution of this problem, or upon sufficient proof of the 
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impossibility of synthetical knowledge a priori, depends the existence or downfall of 
the science of metaphysics. Among philosophers, David Hume came the nearest of all to 
this problem; yet it never acquired in his mind sufficient precision, nor did he regard the 
question in its universality. On the contrary, he Stopped short at the synthetical proposition 
of the connection of an effect with its cause (principium causalitatis), insisting that such 
proposition a priori was impossible. According to his conclusions, then, all that we term 
metaphysical science is a mere delusion, arising from the fancied insight of reason into that 
which is in truth borrowed from experience, and to which habit has given the appearance of 
necessity. Against this assertion, destructive to all pure philosophy, he would have been 
guarded, had he had our problem before his eyes in its universality. For he would then have 
perceived that, according to his own argument, there likewise could not be any pure math- 
ematical science, which assuredly cannot exist without synthetical propositions a priori— 
an absurdity from which his good understanding must have saved him. 

In the solution of the above problem is at the same time comprehended the possibility 
of the use of pure reason in the foundation and construction of all sciences which contain 
theoretical knowledge a priori of objects, that is to Say, the answer to the following ques- 
tions: 


How is pure mathematical science possible? 
How is pure natural science possible? 


Respecting these sciences, as they do certainly exist, it may with propriety be asked, 
how they are possible?—for that they must be possible is shown by the fact of their really 
existing.* But as to metaphysics, the miserable progress it has hitherto made, and the fact 
that of no one system yet brought forward, far as regards its true aim, can it be said that this 
Science really exists, leaves any one at liberty to doubt with reason the very possibility of 
its existence. 

Yet, in a certain sense, this kind of knowledge must unquestionably be looked upon as 
given; in other words, metaphysics must be considered as really existing, if not as a sci- 
ence, nevertheless as a natural disposition of the human mind (metaphysica naturalis). For 
human reason, without any instigations imputable to the mere vanity of great knowledge, 
unceasingly progresses, urged on by its own feeling of need, towards such questions as cannot 
be answered by any empirical application of reason, or principles derived therefrom; and so 
there has ever really existed in every man some system of metaphysics. It will always exist, 
SO soon as reason awakes to the exercise of its power of speculation. And now the question 
arises: “How is metaphysics, as a natural disposition, possible?” In other words, how, from 


*As to the existence of pure natural science, or physics, perhaps many may still express doubts. But we have 
only to look at the different propositions which are commonly treated of at the commencement of proper (em- 
pirical) physical science—those, for example, relating to the permanence of the same quantity of matter, the 
vis inertiae, the equality of action and reaction, etc.—to be soon convinced that they form a science of pure 
physics (physica pura, or rationalis), which well deserves to be separately exposed as a special science, in its 
whole extent, whether that be great or confined. 
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the nature of universal human reason, do those questions arise which pure reason proposes 
to itself, and which it is impelled by its own feeling of need to answer as well as it can? 

But as in all the attempts hitherto made to answer the questions which reason 1S 
prompted by its very nature to propose to itself, for example, whether the world had a be- 
ginning, or has existed from eternity, it has always met with unavoidable contradictions, we 
must not rest satisfied with the mere natural disposition of the mind to metaphysics, that is, 
with the existence of the faculty of pure reason, whence, indeed, some sort of metaphysical 
system always arises; but it must be possible to arrive at certainty in regard to the question 
whether we know or do not know the things of which metaphysics treats. We must be able 
to arrive at a decision on the subjects of its questions, or on the ability or inability of reason 
to form any judgement respecting them; and therefore either to extend with confidence the 
bounds of our pure reason, or to set strictly defined and safe limits to its action. This last 
question, which arises out of the above universal problem, would properly run thus: “How 
is metaphysics possible as a science?” 

Thus, the critique of reason leads at last, naturally and necessarily, to science; and, on 
the other hand, the dogmatical use of reason without criticism leads to groundless asser- 
tions, against which others equally specious can always be set, thus ending unavoidably in 
scepticism. 

Besides, this science cannot be of great and formidable prolixity, because it has not to 
do with objects of reason, the variety of which is inexhaustible, but merely with Reason 
herself and her problems; problems which arise out of her own bosom, and are not pro- 
posed to her by the nature of outward things, but by her own nature. And when once Rea- 
son has previously become able completely to understand her own power in regard to objects 
which she meets with in experience, it will be easy to determine securely the extent and 
limits of her attempted application to objects beyond the confines of experience. 

We may and must, therefore, regard the attempts hitherto made to establish metaphysical 
science dogmatically as non-existent. For what of analysis, that is, mere dissection of con- 
ceptions, is contained in one or other, is not the aim of, but only a preparation for meta- 
physics proper, which has for its object the extension, by means of synthesis, of our a priori 
knowledge. And for this purpose, mere analysis is of course useless, because it only shows 
what is contained in these conceptions, but not how we arrive, a priori, at them; and this it 
is her duty to show, in order to be able afterwards to determine their valid use in regard to 
all objects of experience, to all knowledge in general. But little self-denial, indeed, is needed 
to give up these pretensions, seeing the undeniable, and in the dogmatic mode of procedure, 
inevitable contradictions of Reason with herself, have long since ruined the reputation of 
every system of metaphysics that has appeared up to this time. It will require more firm- 
ness to remain undeterred by difficulty from within, and opposition from without, from 
endeavouring, by a method quite opposed to all those hitherto followed, to further the growth 
and fruitfulness of a science indispensable to human reason—a science from which every 
branch it has borne may be cut away, but whose roots remain indestructible. 
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VII. Idea and Division of a Particular Science, under the Name of a Critique of Pure 
Reason 


From all that has been said, there results the idea of a particular science, which may 
be called the Critique of Pure Reason. For reason is the faculty which furnishes us with the 
principles of knowledge a priori. Hence, pure reason is the faculty which contains the prin- 
ciples of cognizing anything absolutely a priori. An organon of pure reason would be a 
compendium of those principles according to which alone all pure cognitions a priori can 
be obtained. The completely extended application of such an organon would afford us a 
system of pure reason. As this, however, is demanding a great deal, and it is yet doubtful 
whether any extension of our knowledge be here possible, or, if so, in what cases; we can 
regard a science of the mere criticism of pure reason, its sources and limits, as the 
propaedeutic to a system of pure reason. Such a science must not be called a doctrine, but 
only a critique of pure reason; and its use, in regard to speculation, would be only negative, 
not to enlarge the bounds of, but to purify, our reason, and to shield it against error—which 
alone is no little gain. I apply the term transcendental to all knowledge which is not so much 
occupied with objects as with the mode of our cognition of these objects, so far as this mode 
of cognition is possible a priori. A system of such conceptions would be called transcen- 
dental philosophy. But this, again, is still beyond the bounds of our present essay. For as 
such a science must contain a complete exposition not only of our synthetical a priori, but 
of our analytical a priori knowledge, it is of too wide a range for our present purpose, be- 
cause we do not require to carry our analysis any farther than is necessary to understand, in 
their full extent, the principles of synthesis a priori, with which alone we have to do. This 
investigation, which we cannot properly call a doctrine, but only a transcendental critique, 
because it aims not at the enlargement, but at the correction and guidance, of our knowl- 
edge, and is to serve as a touchstone of the worth or worthlessness of all knowledge a priori, 
is the sole object of our present essay. Such a critique is consequently, as far as possible, a 
preparation for an organon; and if this new organon should be found to fail, at least for 
a canon of pure reason, according to which the complete system of the philosophy of pure 
reason, whether it extend or limit the bounds of that reason, might one day be set forth both 
analytically and synthetically. For that this is possible, nay, that such a system is not of so 
great extent as to preclude the hope of its ever being completed, is evident. For we have not 
here to do with the nature of outward objects, which is infinite, but solely with the mind, 
which judges of the nature of objects, and, again, with the mind only in respect of its 
cognition a priori. And the object of our investigations, as it is not to be sought without, 
but, altogether within, ourselves, cannot remain concealed, and in all probability is limited 
enough to be completely surveyed and fairly estimated, according to its worth or worthless- 
ness. Still less let the reader here expect a critique of books and systems of pure reason; our 
present object is exclusively a critique of the faculty of pure reason itself. Only when 
we make this critique our foundation, do we possess a pure touchstone for estimating the 
philosophical value of ancient and modern writings on this subject; and without this 
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criterion, the incompetent historian or judge decides upon and corrects the groundless as- 
sertions of others with his own, which have themselves just as little foundation. 

Transcendental philosophy is the idea of a science, for which the Critique of Pure 
Reason must sketch the whole plan architectonically, that is, from principles, with a full 
guarantee for the validity and stability of all the parts which enter into the building. It is the 
system of all the principles of pure reason. If this Critique itself does not assume the title of 
transcendental philosophy, it is only because, to be a complete system, it ought to contain a 
full analysis of all human knowledge a priori. Our critique must, indeed, lay before us 
a complete enumeration of all the radical conceptions which constitute the said pure knowl- 
edge. But from the complete analysis of these conceptions themselves, as also from a com- 
plete investigation of those derived from them, it abstains with reason; partly because it would 
be deviating from the end in view to occupy itself with this analysis, since this process 1s 
not attended with the difficulty and insecurity to be found in the synthesis, to which our 
critique is entirely devoted, and partly because it would be inconsistent with the unity of 
our plan to burden this essay with the vindication of the completeness of such an analysis 
and deduction, with which, after all, we have at present nothing to do. This completeness of 
the analysis of these radical conceptions, as well as of the deduction from the conceptions 
a priori which may be given by the analysis, we can, however, easily attain, provided only 
that we are in possession of all these radical conceptions, which are to serve as principles 
of the synthesis, and that in respect of this main purpose nothing is wanting. 

To the Critique of Pure Reason, therefore, belongs all that constitutes transcendental 
philosophy; and it is the complete idea of transcendental philosophy, but still not the sci- 
ence itself; because it only proceeds so far with the analysis as is necessary to the power of 
judging completely of our synthetical knowledge a priori. 

The principal thing we must attend to, in the division of the parts of a science like 
this, is that no conceptions must enter it which contain aught empirical; in other words, that 
the knowledge a priori must be completely pure. Hence, although the highest principles and 
fundamental conceptions of morality are certainly cognitions a priori, yet they do not be- 
long to transcendental philosophy; because, though they certainly do not lay the concep- 
tions of pain, pleasure, desires, inclinations, etc. (which are all of empirical origin), at the 
foundation of its precepts, yet still into the conception of duty—as an obstacle to be over- 
come, or as an incitement which should not be made into a motive—these empirical con- 
ceptions must necessarily enter, in the construction of a system of pure morality. 
Transcendental philosophy is consequently a philosophy of the pure and merely speculative 
reason. For all that is practical, so far as it contains motives, relates to feelings, and these 
belong to empirical sources of cognition. 

If we wish to divide this science from the universal point of view of a science in 
general, it ought to comprehend, first, a Doctrine of the Elements, and, secondly, a Doctrine 
of the Method of pure reason. Each of these main divisions will have its subdivisions, the 
separate reasons for which we cannot here particularize. Only so much seems necessary, by 
way of introduction of premonition, that there are two sources of human knowledge (which 
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probably spring from a common, but to us unknown root), namely, sense and understand- 
ing. By the former, objects are given to us; by the latter, thought. So far as the faculty of 
sense may contain representations a priori, which form the conditions under which objects 
are given, in so far it belongs to transcendental philosophy. The transcendental doctrine of 
sense must form the first part of our science of elements, because the conditions under which 
alone the objects of human knowledge are given must precede those under which they are 
thought. 
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12. Introduction to Kant’s Fundamental 
Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals 





A: already noted, the question of how is ethics possible in a universe 
governed by causal necessity is a fundamental problem for Kant. 
He solves this problem by posing two separate realms: 


1. A realm of necessity, in which the deterministic natura! laws prevail 
2. A realm of freedom 


To be free, for Kant, is not to be subject to the laws of nature. Our 
bodies are subject to these laws, but our minds/souls are not. 

Because natural laws do not apply in the realm of things-in-them- 
selves, it becomes possible to talk about free will and good and evil. 
Nevertheless, two serious problems arise at this point: 


1. If this is true, how can our ethical decisions, coming from a world 
outside the world of experience, have any bearing on this world? How 
does acting morally make any difference in the physical world? Kant 
never addresses this issue. 

2. How are people to decide what is right and what wrong? Kant an- 
swers this question, by asserting that all people share the same fun- 
damental moral intuitions. Every human being knows what is right 
and wrong. Everybody knows, for example, that it is wrong to kill. 
Kant does not allow for cultural, religious or other differences to 
play a part in one’s moral intuitions. His approach is non-historical 
and, to the extent that he takes the European values of his time to be 
the values of all mankind, Eurocentric. 


The idea that makes ethics possible is freedom. Freedom is an idea 
of Reason. Reason conceives of freedom, and then there can be ethical 
theory. Because it comes from Reason, our will is always rational, at 
least in abstractio. Nevertheless, in real life our will is restricted by our 
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instincts and desires. Moreover, having the right intention may not pro- 
duce the right result. We do not always get things right. Kant’s reaction 
to this is to argue that it is one’s intention which counts morally, not the 
outcome of one’s actions. Provided I do everything in my power in order 
to do the right thing, my behavior is ethical even if I do not achieve the 
desired result. Ultimately, the only absolutely good thing in the world is 
a good will, because all other goods (like wealth, health, power) can be 
used for sinister ends. 

The will is the faculty of acting according to some law. The right law 
to follow is the moral law. An action is moral if and only if it is done out 
of respect for the moral law (‘duty ethics’). There is no material reward 
for virtue in this or any other life. 

Reason gives two types of law. The first is the Hypothetical Impera- 
tive (I do a, in order to achieve b). But this is conditional (a is good on 
condition b is achieved) and will not do as moral law. Moral law must be 
absolute, irrespective of any kind of end. The second type of law is the 
Categorical Imperative. This is the kind of law produced by moral law. 
There are several formulations of the Categorical Imperative in the Fun- 
damental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, but the most well-known 
one is the first one: Act as if the maxim of thy action were to become by 
thy will a universal law of nature. 

Another formulation, which is crucial for Kant’s argument is the fol- 
lowing: Act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that 
of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as a means only. 

Kant’s ethical theory demands that all human beings are always treated 
as ends-in-themselves, are not exploited, and have their freedom respected. 
In this respect, it epitomizes the fundamental ideas of the Enlightenment. 
It also provides a smashing argument against slavery, since it makes 
freedom an intrinsic part of humanity. 
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Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals 


Immanuel Kant 
Translated by Thomas Kingsmill Abbott 


Second Section 


Transition from Popular Moral Philosophy to the Metaphysic of Morals 


|! we have hitherto drawn our notion of duty from the common use of our practical rea- 
son, it is by no means to be inferred that we have treated it as an empirical notion. On the 
contrary, if we attend to the experience of men’s conduct, we meet frequent and, as we our- 
selves allow, just complaints that one cannot find a single certain example of the disposi- 
tion to act from pure duty. Although many things are done in conformity with what duty 
prescribes, it is nevertheless always doubtful whether they are done strictly from duty, so as 
to have a moral worth. Hence there have at all times been philosophers who have altogether 
denied that this disposition actually exists at all in human actions, and have ascribed every- 
thing to a more or less refined self-love. Not that they have on that account questioned the 
soundness of the conception of morality; on the contrary, they spoke with sincere regret of 
the frailty and corruption of human nature, which, though noble enough to take its rule an 
idea so worthy of respect, is yet weak to follow it and employs reason which ought to give 
it the law only for the purpose of providing for the interest of the inclinations, whether sin- 
gly or at the best in the greatest possible harmony with one another. 

In fact, it is absolutely impossible to make out by experience with complete certainty 
a single case in which the maxim of an action, however right in itself, rested simply on moral 
grounds and on the conception of duty. Sometimes it happens that with the sharpest self- 
examination we can find nothing beside the moral principle of duty which could have been 
powerful enough to move us to this or that action and to so great a sacrifice; yet we cannot 
from this infer with certainty that it was not really some secret impulse of self-love, under 
the false appearance of duty, that was the actual determining cause of the will. We like them 
to flatter ourselves by falsely taking credit for a more noble motive; whereas in fact we can 
never, even by the strictest examination, get completely behind the secret springs of action: 
since, when the question is of moral worth, it is not with the actions which we see that we 
are concerned, but with those inward principles of them which we do not see. 

Moreover, we cannot better serve the wishes of those who ridicule all morality as a 
mere chimera of human imagination over stepping itself from vanity, than by conceding to 
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them that notions of duty must be drawn only from experience (as from indolence, people 
are ready to think is also the case with all other notions); for or is to prepare for them a 
certain triumph. I am willing to admit out of love of humanity that even most of our actions 
are correct, but if we look closer at them we everywhere come upon the dear self which is 
always prominent, and it is this they have in view and not the strict command of duty which 
would often require self-denial. Without being an enemy of virtue, a cool observer, one that 
does not mistake the wish for good, however lively, for its reality, may sometimes doubt 
whether true virtue is actually found anywhere in the world, and this especially as years 
increase and the judgement is partly made wiser by experience and partly, also, more acute 
in observation. This being so, nothing can secure us from falling away altogether from our 
ideas of duty, or maintain in the soul a well-grounded respect for its law, but the clear con- 
viction that although there should never have been actions which really sprang from such 
pure sources, yet whether this or that takes place is not at all the question; but that reason of 
itself, independent on all experience, ordains what ought to take place, that accordingly 
actions of which perhaps the world has hitherto never given an example, the feasibility even 
of which might be very much doubted by one who founds everything on experience, are 
nevertheless inflexibly commanded by reason; that, e.g., even though there might never yet 
have been a sincere friend, yet not a whit the less is pure sincerity in friendship required of 
every man, because, prior to all experience, this duty is involved as duty in the idea of a 
reason determining the will by a priori principles. 

When we add further that, unless we deny that the notion of morality has any truth or 
reference to any possible object, we must admit that its law must be valid, not merely for 
men but for all rational creatures generally, not merely under certain contingent conditions 
or with exceptions but with absolute necessity, then it is clear that no experience could en- 
able us to infer even the possibility of such apodeictic laws. For with what right could we 
bring into unbounded respect as a universal precept for every rational nature that which 
perhaps holds only under the contingent conditions of humanity? Or how could laws of the 
determination of our will be regarded as laws of the determination of the will of rational 
beings generally, and for us only as such, if they were merely empirical and did not take 
their origin wholly a priori from pure but practical reason? 

Nor could anything be more fatal to morality than that we should wish to derive it 
from examples. For every example of it that is set before me must be first itself tested by 
principles of morality, whether it is worthy to serve as an original example, i.e., as a pat- 
tern; but by no means can it authoritatively furnish the conception of morality. Even the 
Holy One of the Gospels must first be compared with our ideal of moral perfection before 
we can recognise Him as such; and so He says of Himself, “Why call ye Me (whom you 
see) good; none is good (the model of good) but God only (whom ye do not see)?” But 
whence have we the conception of God as the supreme good? Simply from the idea of moral 
perfection, which reason frames a priori and connects inseparably with the notion of a free 
will. Imitation finds no place at all in morality, and examples serve only for encouragement, 
i.e., they put beyond doubt the feasibility of what the law commands, they make visible that 
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which the practical rule expresses more generally, but they can never authorize us to set 
aside the true original which lies in reason and to guide ourselves by examples. 

If then there is no genuine supreme principle of morality but what must rest simply on 
pure reason, independent of all experience, I think it is not necessary even to put the ques- 
tion whether it is good to exhibit these concepts in their generality (in abstracto) as they are 
established a priori along with the principles belonging to them, if our knowledge is to be 
distinguished from the vulgar and to be called philosophical. 

In our times indeed this might perhaps be necessary; for if we collected votes whether 
pure rational knowledge separated from everything empirical, that is to say, metaphysic of 
morals, or whether popular practical philosophy is to be preferred, it is easy to guess which 
side would preponderate. This descending to popular notions is certainly very commend- 
able, if the ascent to the principles of pure reason has first taken place and been satisfacto- 
rily accomplished. This implies that we first found ethics on metaphysics, and then, when it 
is firmly established, procure a hearing for it by giving it a popular character. But it is quite 
absurd to try to be popular in the first inquiry, on which the soundness of the principles 
depends. It is not only that this proceeding can never lay claim to the very rare merit of a 
true philosophical popularity, since there is no art in being intelligible if one renounces all 
thoroughness of insight; but also it produces a disgusting medley of compiled observations 
and half-reasoned principles. Shallow pates enjoy this because it can be used for every-day 
chat, but the sagacious find in it only confusion, and being unsatisfied and unable to help 
themselves, they turn away their eyes, while philosophers, who see quite well through this 
delusion, are little listened to when they call men off for a time from this pretended popu- 
larity, in order that they might be rightfully popular after they have attained a definite in- 
sight. 

We need only look at the attempts of moralists in that favourite fashion, and we shall 
find at one time the special constitution of human nature (including, however, the idea of a 
rational nature generally), at one time perfection, at another happiness, here moral sense, 
there fear of God. A little of this, and a little of that, in marvellous mixture, without its 
occurring to them to ask whether the principles of morality are to be sought in the knowl- 
edge of human nature at all (which we can have only from experience); or, if this is not so, 
if these principles are to be found altogether a priori, free from everything empirical, in pure 
rational concepts only and nowhere else, not even in the smallest degree; then rather to adopt 
the method of making this a separate inquiry, as pure practical philosophy, or (if one may 
use a name so decried) as metaphysic of morals,’ to bring it by itself to completeness, and 
to require the public, which wishes for popular treatment, to await the issue of this under- 
taking. 


' Just as pure mathematics are distinguished from applied, pure logic from applied, so if we choose we may also 
distinguish pure philosophy of morals (metaphysic) from applied (viz., applied to human nature). By this 
designation we are also at once reminded that moral principles are not based on properties of human nature, but 
must subsist a priori of themselves, while from such principles practical rules must be capable of being deduced 
for every rational nature, and accordingly for that of man. 
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Such a metaphysic of morals, completely isolated, not mixed with any anthropology, 
theology, physics, or hyperphysics, and still less with occult qualities (which we might call 
hypophysical), is not only an indispensable substratum of all sound theoretical knowledge 
of duties, but is at the same time a desideratum of the highest importance to the actual 
fulfilment of their precepts. For the pure conception of duty, unmixed with any foreign 
addition of empirical attractions, and, in a word, the conception of the moral law, exercises 
on the human heart, by way of reason alone (which first becomes aware with this that it can 
of itself be practical), an influence so much more powerful than all other springs? which 
may be derived from the field of experience, that, in the consciousness of its worth, it de- 
spises the latter, and can by degrees become their master; whereas a mixed ethics, com- 
pounded partly of motives drawn from feelings and inclinations, and partly also of 
conceptions of reason, must make the mind waver between motives which cannot be brought 
under any principle, which lead to good only by mere accident and very often also to evil. 

From what has been said, it is clear that all moral conceptions have their seat and ori- 
gin completely a priori in the reason, and that, moreover, in the commonest reason just as 
truly as in that which is in the highest degree speculative; that they cannot be obtained by 
abstraction from any empirical, and therefore merely contingent, knowledge; that it is just 
this purity of their origin that makes them worthy to serve as our supreme practical prin- 
ciple, and that just in proportion as we add anything empirical, we detract from their genu- 
ine influence and from the absolute value of actions; that it is not only of the greatest 
necessity, in a purely speculative point of view, but is also of the greatest practical impor- 
tance, to derive these notions and laws from pure reason, to present them pure and unmixed, 
and even to determine the compass of this practical or pure rational knowledge, 1.e., to de- 
termine the whole faculty of pure practical reason; and, in doing so, we must not make its 
principles dependent on the particular nature of human reason, though in speculative phi- 
losophy this may be permitted, or may even at times be necessary; but since moral laws 
ought to hold good for every rational creature, we must derive them from the general con- 
cept of a rational being. In this way, although for its application to man morality has need 
of anthropology, yet, in the first instance, we must treat it independently as pure philoso- 
phy, i.e., as metaphysic, complete in itself (a thing which in such distinct branches of sci- 
ence is easily done); knowing well that unless we are in possession of this, it would not 


21 have a letter from the late excellent Sulzer, in which he asks me what can be the reason that moral instruction, 
although containing much that is convincing for the reason, yet accomplishes so little? My answer was postponed 
in order that I might make it complete. But it is simply this: that the teachers themselves have not got their own 
notions clear, and when they endeavour to make up for this by raking up motives of moral goodness from every 
quarter, trying to make their physic right strong, they spoil it. For the commonest understanding shows that if we 
imagine, on the one hand, an act of honesty done with steadfast mind, apart from every view to advantage of any 
kind in this world or another, and even under the greatest temptations of necessity or allurement, and, on the 
other hand, a similar act which was affected, in however low a degree, by a foreign motive, the former leaves far 
behind and eclipses the second; it elevates the sou! and inspires the wish to be able to act in like manner oneself. 
Even moderately young children feel this impression, and one should never represent duties to them in any other 
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only be vain to determine the moral element of duty in right actions for purposes of specu- 
lative criticism, but it would be impossible to base morals on their genuine principles, even 
for common practical purposes, especially of moral instruction, so as to produce pure moral 
dispositions, and to engraft them on men’s minds to the promotion of the greatest possible 
good in the world. 

But in order that in this study we may not merely advance by the natural steps from 
the common moral judgement (in this case very worthy of respect) to the philosophical, as 
has been already done, but also from a popular philosophy, which goes no further than it 
can reach by groping with the help of examples, to metaphysic (which does allow itself to 
be checked by anything empirical and, as it must measure the whole extent of this kind of 
rational knowledge, goes as far as ideal conceptions, where even examples fail us), we must 
follow and clearly describe the practical faculty of reason, from the general rules of its 
determination to the point where the notion of duty springs from it. 

Everything in nature works according to laws. Rational beings alone have the faculty 
of acting according to the conception of laws, that is according to principles, i.e., have a 
will. Since the deduction of actions from principles requires reason, the will is nothing but 
practical reason. If reason infallibly determines the will, then the actions of such a being 
which are recognised as objectively necessary are subjectively necessary also, i.e., the will 
is a faculty to choose that only which reason independent of inclination recognises as prac- 
tically necessary, i.e., as good. But if reason of itself does not sufficiently determine the 
will, if the latter is subject also to Subjective conditions (particular impulses) which do not 
always coincide with the objective conditions: in a word, if the will does not in itself com- 
pletely accord with reason (which is actually the case with men), then the actions which 
objectively are recognised as necessary are subjectively contingent, and the determination 
of such a will according to objective laws is obligation, that is to say, the relation of the 
objective laws to a will that is not thoroughly good is conceived as the determination of 
the will of a rational being by principles of reason, but which the will from its nature does 
not of necessity follow. 

The conception of an objective principle, in so far as it is obligatory for a will, is called 
a command (of reason), and the formula of the command is called an imperative. 

All imperatives are expressed by the word ought [or shall], and thereby indicate the 
relation of an objective law of reason to a will, which from its subjective constitution is not 
necessarily determined by it (an obligation). They say that something would be good to do 
or to forbear, but they say it to a will which does not always do a thing because it is con- 
ceived to be good to do it. That is practically good, however, which determines the will by 
means of the conceptions of reason, and consequently not from subjective causes, but ob- 
jectively, that is on principles which are valid for every rational being as such. It is distin- 
guished from the pleasant, as that which influences the will only by means of sensation from 
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merely subjective causes, valid only for the sense of this or that one, and not as a principle 
of reason, which holds for every one.’ 

A perfectly good will would therefore be equally subject to objective laws (viz., laws 
of good), but could not be conceived as obliged thereby to act lawfully, because of itself 
from its subjective constitution it can only be determined by the conception of good. There- 
fore no imperatives hold for the Divine will, or in general for a holy will; ought is here out 
of place, because the volition is already of itself necessarily in unison with the law. There- 
fore imperatives are only formulae to express the relation of objective laws of all volition to 
the subjective imperfection of the will of this or that rational being, e.g., the human will. 

Now all imperatives command either hypothetically or categorically. The former rep- 
resent the practical necessity of a possible action as means to something else that is willed 
(or at least which one might possibly will). The categorical imperative would be that which 
represented an action as necessary of itself without reference to another end, i.e., as objec- 
tively necessary. 

Since every practical law represents a possible action as good and, on this account, for 
a subject who is practically determinable by reason, necessary, all imperatives are formulae 
determining an action which is necessary according to the principle of a will good in some 
respects. If now the action is good only as a means to something else, then the imperative 
is hypothetical; if it is conceived as good in itself and consequently as being necessarily the 
principle of a will which of itself conforms to reason, then it is categorical. 

Thus the imperative declares what action possible by me would be good and presents 
the practical rule in relation to a will which does not forthwith perform an action simply 
because it is good, whether because the subject does not always know that it is good, or 
because, even if it know this, yet its maxims might be opposed to the objective principles 
of practical reason. 

Accordingly the hypothetical imperative only says that the action is good for some 
purpose, possible or actual. In the first case it is a problematical, in the second an assertorial 
practical principle. The categorical imperative which declares an action to be objectively 
necessary in itself without reference to any purpose, ie., without any other end, is valid as 
an apodeictic (practical) principle. 

Whatever is possible only by the power of some rational being may also be conceived 
as a possible purpose of some will; and therefore the principles of action as regards the means 


3 The dependence of the desires on sensations is called inclination, and this accordingly always indicates a want. 
The dependence of a contingently determinable will on principles of reason is called an interest. This therefore, 
is found only in the case of a dependent will which does not always of itself conform to reason, in the Divine will 
we cannot conceive any interest. But the human will can also take an interest in a thing without therefore acting 
from interest. The former signifies the practical interest in the action, the latter the pathological in the object of 
the action. The former indicates only dependence of the will on principles of reason in themselves; the second, 
dependence on principles of reason for the sake of inclination, reason supplying only the practical rules how the 
requirement of the inclination may be satisfied. In the first case the action interests me; in the second the object 
of the action (because it is pleasant to me). We have seen in the first section that in an action done from duty we 
must look not to the interest in the object, but only to that in the action itself, and in its rational principle (viz., the 
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necessary to attain some possible purpose are in fact infinitely numerous. All sciences have 
a practical part, consisting of problems expressing that some end is possible for us and of 
imperatives directing how it may be attained. These may, therefore, be called in general 
imperatives of skill. Here there is no question whether the end is rational and good, but only 
what one must do in order to attain it. The precepts for the physician to make his patient 
thoroughly healthy, and for a poisoner to ensure certain death, are of equal value in this 
respect, that each serves to effect its purpose perfectly. Since in early youth it cannot be 
known what ends are likely to occur to us in the course of life, parents seek to have their 
children taught a great many things, and provide for their skill in the use of means for all 
sorts of arbitrary ends, of none of which can they determine whether it may not perhaps 
hereafter be an object to their pupil, but which it is at all events possible that he might aim 
at; and this anxiety is so great that they commonly neglect to form and correct their judge- 
ment on the value of the things which may be chosen as ends. 

There ts one end, however, which may be assumed to be actually such to all rational 
beings (so far as imperatives apply to them, viz., as dependent beings), and, therefore, one 
purpose which they not merely may have, but which we may with certainty assume that 
they all actually have by a natural necessity, and this is happiness. The hypothetical impera- 
tive which expresses the practical necessity of an action as means to the advancement of 
happiness is assertorial. We are not to present it as necessary for an uncertain and merely 
possible purpose, but for a purpose which we may presuppose with certainty and a priori in 
every man, because it belongs to his being. Now skill in the choice of means to his own 
greatest well-being may be called prudence,’ in the narrowest sense. And thus the impera- 
tive which refers to the choice of means to one’s own happiness, i.e., the precept of pru- 
dence, is still always hypothetical; the action is not commanded absolutely, but only as means 
to another purpose. 

Finally, there is an imperative which commands a certain conduct immediately, with- 
out having as its condition any other purpose to be attained by it. This imperative is cat- 
egorical. It concerns not the matter of the action, or its intended result, but its form and the 
principle of which it is itself a result: and what is essentially good in it consists in the men- 
tal disposition, let the consequence be what it may. This imperative may be called that of 
morality. 

There is a marked distinction also between the volitions on these three sorts of 
principles in the dissimilarity of the obligation of the will. In order to mark this difference 
more clearly, I think they would be most suitably named in their order if we said they are 
either rules of skill, or counsels of prudence, or commands (laws) of morality. For it is law 
only that involves the conception of an unconditional and objective necessity, which is 


* The word prudence is taken in two senses: in the one it may bear the name of knowledge of the world, in the 
other that of private prudence. The former is a man’s ability to influence others so as to use them for his own 
purposes. The latter is the sagacity to combine all these purposes for his own lasting benefit. This latter is 
properly that to which the value even of the former is reduced, and when a man is prudent in the former sense, but 
not in the latter, we might better say of him that he is clever and cunning, but, on the whole, imprudent. 
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consequently universally valid; and commands are laws which must be obeyed, that is, must 
be followed, even in opposition to inclination. Counsels, indeed, involve necessity, but one 
which can only hold under a contingent subjective condition, viz., they depend on whether 
this or that man reckons this or that as part of his happiness; the categorical imperative, on 
the contrary, is not limited by any condition, and as being absolutely, although practically, 
necessary, may be quite properly called a command. We might also call the first kind of 
imperatives technical (belonging to art), the second pragmatic? (to welfare), the third moral 
(belonging to free conduct generally, that is, to morals). 

Now arises the question, how are ali these imperatives possible? This question 
does not seek to know how we can conceive the accomplishment of the action which the 
imperative ordains, but merely how we can conceive the obligation of the will which 
the imperative expresses. No special explanation is needed to show how an imperative of 
skill is possible. Whoever wills the end, wills also (so far as reason decides his conduct) the 
means in his power which are indispensably necessary thereto. This proposition 1s, as re- 
gards the volition, analytical; for, in willing an object as my effect, there is already thought 
the causality of myself as an acting cause, that is to say, the use of the means; and the im- 
perative educes from the conception of volition of an end the conception of actions neces- 
sary to this end. Synthetical propositions must no doubt be employed in defining the means 
to a proposed end; but they do not concern the principle, the act of the will, but the object 
and its realization. E.g., that in order to bisect a line on an unerring principle I must draw 
from its extremities two intersecting arcs; this no doubt is taught by mathematics only in 
synthetical propositions; but if I know that it is only by this process that the intended opera- 
tion can be performed, then to say that, if I fully will the operation, I also will the action 
required for it, is an analytical proposition; for it is one and the same thing to conceive 
something as an effect which I can produce in a certain way, and to conceive myself as acting 
in this way. 

If it were only equally easy to give a definite conception of happiness, the imperatives 
of prudence would correspond exactly with those of skill, and would likewise be analytical. 
For in this case as in that, it could be said: “Whoever wills the end, wills also (according to 
the dictate of reason necessarily) the indispensable means thereto which are in his power.” 
But, unfortunately, the notion of happiness is so indefinite that although every man wishes 
to attain it, yet he never can say definitely and consistently what it is that he really wishes 
and wills. The reason of this is that all the elements which belong to the notion of happi- 
ness are altogether empirical, i.e., they must be borrowed from experience, and neverthe- 
less the idea of happiness requires an absolute whole, a maximum of welfare in my present 
and all future circumstances. Now it is impossible that the most clear-sighted and at the 
same time most powerful being (supposed finite) should frame to himself a definite 


5 Jt seems to me that the proper signification of the word pragmatic may be most accurately defined in this way. 
For sanctions are called pragmatic which flow properly not from the law of the states as necessary enactments, 
but from precaution for the general welfare. A history is composed pragmatically when it teaches prudence, he: 
instructs the world how it can provide for its interests better, or at least as well as, the men of former time. 
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conception of what he really wills in this. Does he will riches, how much anxiety, envy, and 
snares might he not thereby draw upon his shoulders? Does he will knowledge and discern- 
ment, perhaps it might prove to be only an eye so much the sharper to show him so much 
the more fearfully the evils that are now concealed from him, and that cannot be avoided, 
or to impose more wants on his desires, which already give him concern enough. Would he 
have long life? who guarantees to him that it would not be a long misery? would he at least 
have health? how often has uneasiness of the body restrained from excesses into which perfect 
health would have allowed one to fall? and so on. In short, he is unable, on any principle, to 
determine with certainty what would make him truly happy; because to do so he would need 
to be omniscient. We cannot therefore act on any definite principles to secure happiness, 
but only on empirical counsels, e.g., of regimen, frugality, courtesy, reserve, ete., which 
experience teaches do, on the average, most promote well-being. Hence it follows that the 
imperatives of prudence do not, strictly speaking, command at all, that is, they cannot present 
actions objectively as practically necessary; that they are rather to be regarded as counsels 
(consilia) than precepts of reason, that the problem to determine certainly and universally 
what action would promote the happiness of a rational being is completely insoluble, and 
consequently no imperative respecting it is possible which should, in the strict sense, com- 
mand to do what makes happy; because happiness is not an ideal of reason but of imagina- 
tion, resting solely on empirical grounds, and it is vain to expect that these should define an 
action by which one could attain the totality of a series of consequences which is really 
endless. This imperative of prudence would however be an analytical proposition if we as- 
sume that the means to happiness could be certainly assigned; for it is distinguished from 
the imperative of skill only by this, that in the latter the end is merely possible, in the former 
it is given; as however both only ordain the means to that which we suppose to be willed as 
an end, it follows that the imperative which ordains the willing of the means to him who 
wills the end is in both cases analytical. Thus there is no difficulty in regard to the possibil- 
ity of an imperative of this kind either. 

On the other hand, the question how the imperative of morality is possible, is undoubt- 
ediy one, the only one, demanding a solution, as this is not at all hypothetical, and the ob- 
jective necessity which it presents cannot rest on any hypothesis, as is the case with the 
hypothetical imperatives. Only here we must never leave out of consideration that we can- 
not make out by any example, in other words empirically, whether there is such an impera- 
tive at all, but it is rather to be feared that all those which seem to be categorical may yet be 
at bottom hypothetical. For instance, when the precept is: “Thou shalt not promise deceit- 
fully”; and it is assumed that the necessity of this is not a mere counsel to avoid some other 
evil, so that it should mean: “Thou shalt not make a lying promise, lest if it become known 
thou shouldst destroy thy credit,” but that an action of this kind must be regarded as evil in 
itself, so that the imperative of the prohibition is categorical; then we cannot show with 
certainty in any example that the will was determined merely by the law, without any other 
spring of action, although it may appear to be so. For it is always possible that fear of dis- 
grace, perhaps also obscure dread of other dangers, may have a secret influence on the will. 
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Who can prove by experience the non-existence of a cause when all that experience tells us 
is that we do not perceive it? But in such a case the so-called moral imperative, which as 
such appears to be categorical and unconditional, would in reality be only a pragmatic pre- 
cept, drawing our attention to our own interests and merely teaching us to take these into 
consideration. 

We shall therefore have to investigate a priori the possibility of a categorical impera- 
tive, as we have not in this case the advantage of its reality being given in experience, so 
that [the elucidation of] its possibility should be requisite only for its explanation, not for 
‘ts establishment. In the meantime it may be discerned beforehand that the categorical im- 
perative alone has the purport of a practical law; all the rest may indeed be called principles 
of the will but not laws, since whatever is only necessary for the attainment of some arbi- 
trary purpose may be considered as in itself contingent, and we can at any time be free from 
the precept if we give up the purpose; on the contrary, the unconditional command leaves 
the will no liberty to choose the opposite; consequently it alone carries with it that neces- 
sity which we require in a law. 

Secondly, in the case of this categorical imperative or law of morality, the difficulty 
(of discerning its possibility) is a very profound one. It is an a priori synthetical practical 
proposition;® and as there is so much difficulty in discerning the possibility of speculative 
propositions of this kind, it may readily be supposed that the difficulty will be no less with 
the practical. 

In this problem we will first inquire whether the mere conception of a categorical 
imperative may not perhaps supply us also with the formula of it, containing the proposi- 
tion which alone can be a categorical imperative; for even if we know the tenor of such an 
absolute command, yet how it is possible will require further special and laborious study, 
which we postpone to the last section. 

When I conceive a hypothetical imperative, in general I do not know beforehand what 
it will contain until I am given the condition. But when I conceive a categorical imperative, 
I know at once what it contains. For as the imperative contains besides the law only the 
necessity that the maxims’ shall conform to this law, while the law contains no conditions 
restricting it, there remains nothing but the general statement that the maxim of the action 
should conform to a universal law, and it is this conformity alone that the imperative prop- 
erly represents as necessary. 


6 I connect the act with the will without presupposing any condition resulting from any inclination, but a prion, 
and therefore necessarily (though only objectively, i.e., assuming the idea of a reason possessing full power over 
all subjective motives). This is accordingly a practical proposition which does not deduce the willing of an action 
by mere analysis from another already presupposed (for we have not such a perfect will), but connects it immediately 


with the conception of the will of a rational being, as something not contained in it. 

7A maxim is a subjective principle of action, and must be distinguished from the objective principle, namely, 
practical law. The former contains the practical rule set by reason according to the conditions of the subject (often 
its ignorance or its inclinations), so that it is the principle on which the subject acts; but the law is the objective 
principle valid for every rational being, and is the principle on which it ought to act that is an imperative. 
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There is therefore but one categorical imperative, namely, this: Act only on that maxim 
whereby thou canst at the same time will that it should become a universal law. 

Now if all imperatives of duty can be deduced from this one imperative as from their 
principle, then, although it should remain undecided what is called duty is not merely a vain 
notion, yet at least we shall be able to show what we understand by it and what this notion 
means. 

Since the universality of the law according to which effects are produced constitutes 
what is properly called nature in the most general sense (as to form), that is the existence of 
things so far as it is determined by general laws, the imperative of duty may be expressed 
thus: Act as if the maxim of thy action were to become by thy will a universal law of na- 
ture. 

We will now enumerate a few duties, adopting the usual division of them into duties 
to ourselves and ourselves and to others, and into perfect and imperfect duties.® 

l. A man reduced to despair by a series of misfortunes feels wearied of life, but is still 
so far in possession of his reason that he can ask himself whether it would not be contrary 
to his duty to himself to take his own life. Now he inquires whether the maxim of his action 
could become a universal law of nature. His maxim is: “From self-love I adopt it as a prin- 
ciple to shorten my life when its longer duration is likely to bring more evil than satisfac- 
tion.” It is asked then simply whether this principle founded on self-love can become a 
universal law of nature. Now we see at once that a system of nature of which it should be 
a law to destroy life by means of the very feeling whose special nature it is to impel to the 
improvement of life would contradict itself and, therefore, could not exist as a system of 
nature; hence that maxim cannot possibly exist as a universal law of nature and, consequently, 
would be wholly inconsistent with the supreme principle of all duty. 

2. Another finds himself forced by necessity to borrow money. He knows that he will 
not be able to repay it, but sees also that nothing will be lent to him unless he promises 
stoutly to repay it in a definite time. He desires to make this promise, but he has still so 
much conscience as to ask himself: “Is it not unlawful and inconsistent with duty to get out 
of a difficulty in this way?” Suppose however that he resolves to do so: then the maxim of 
his action would be expressed thus: “When I think myself in want of money, I will borrow 
money and promise to repay it, although I know that I never can do so.” Now this principle 
of self-love or of one’s own advantage may perhaps be consistent with my whole future 
welfare; but the question now is, “Is it right?” I change then the suggestion of self-love into 
a universal law, and state the question thus: “How would it be if my maxim were a univer- 
sal law?” Then I see at once that it could never hold as a universal law of nature, but would 
necessarily contradict itself. For supposing it to be a universal law that everyone when he 


“It must be noted here that I reserve the division of duties for a future metaphysic of morals: so that I give it here 
only as an arbitrary one (in order to arrange my examples). For the rest, I understand by a perfect duty one that 
admits no exception in favour of inclination and then | have not merely external but also internal perfect duties. 
This is contrary to the use of the word adopted in the schools; but I do not intend to justify there, as it is all one 
for my purpose whether it is admitted or not. 
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thinks himself in a difficulty should be able to promise whatever he pleases, with the pur- 
pose of not keeping his promise, the promise itself would become impossible, as well as 
the end that one might have in view in it, since no one would consider that anything was 
promised to him, but would ridicule all such statements as vain pretences. 

3. A third finds in himself a talent which with the help of some culture might make 
him a useful man in many respects. But he finds himself in comfortable circumstances and 
prefers to indulge in pleasure rather than to take pains in enlarging and improving his happy 
natural capacities. He asks, however, whether his maxim of neglect of his natural gifts, besides 
agreeing with his inclination to indulgence, agrees also with what is called duty. He sees 
then that a system of nature could indeed subsist with such a universal law although men 
(like the South Sea islanders) should let their talents rest and resolve to devote their lives 
merely to idleness, amusement, and propagation of their species—in a word, to enjoyment; 
but he cannot possibly will that this should be a universal law of nature, or be implanted in 
us as such by a natural instinct. For, as a rational being, he necessarily wills that his facul- 
ties be developed, since they serve him and have been’ given him, for all sorts of possible 
purposes. 

4. A fourth, who is in prosperity, while he sees that others have to contend with great 
wretchedness and that he could help them, thinks: “What concern is it of mine? Let every- 
one be as happy as Heaven pleases, or as he can make himself: I will take nothing from him 
nor even envy him, only I do not wish to contribute anything to his welfare or to his assis- 
tance in distress!” Now no doubt if such a mode of thinking were a universal law, the hu- 
man race might very well subsist and doubtless even better than in a state in which everyone 
talks of sympathy and good-will, or even takes care occasionally to put it into practice, but, 
on the other side, also cheats when he can, betrays the rights of men, or otherwise violates 
them. But although it is possible that a universal law of nature might exist in accordance 
with that maxim, it is impossible to will that such a principle should have the universal 
validity of a law of nature. For a will which resolved this would contradict itself, inasmuch 
as many cases might occur in which one would have need of the love and sympathy of oth- 
ers, and in which, by such a law of nature, sprung from his own will, he would deprive 
himself of all hope of the aid he desires. 

These are a few of the many actual duties, or at least what we regard as such, which 
obviously fall into two classes on the one principle that we have laid down. We must be 
able to will that a maxim of our action should be a universal law. This is the canon of the 
moral appreciation of the action generally. Some actions are of such a character that their 
maxim cannot without contradiction be even conceived as a universal law of nature, far from 
it being possible that we should will that it should be so. In others this intrinsic impossibil- 
ity is not found, but still it is impossible to will that their maxim should be raised to the 
universality of a law of nature, since such a will would contradict itself. It is easily seen 
that the former violate strict or rigorous (inflexible) duty; the latter only laxer (meritorious) 
duty. Thus it has been completely shown how all duties depend as regards the nature of the 
obligation (not the object of the action) on the same principle. 
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If now we attend to ourselves on occasion of any transgression of duty, we shall find 
that we in fact do not will that our maxim should be a universal law, for that is impossible 
for us; on the contrary, we will that the opposite should remain a universal law, only we 
assume the liberty of making an exception in our own favour or (just for this time only) in 
favour of our inclination. Consequently if we considered all cases from one and the same 
point of view, namely, that of reason, we should find a contradiction in our own will, namely, 
that a certain principle should be objectively necessary as a universal law, and yet subjec- 
tively should not be universal, but admit of exceptions. As however we at one moment re- 
gard our action from the point of view of a will wholly conformed to reason, and then again 
look at the same action from the point of view of a will affected by inclination, there is not 
really any contradiction, but an antagonism of inclination to the precept of reason, whereby 
the universality of the principle is changed into a mere generality, so that the practical prin- 
ciple of reason shall meet the maxim half way. Now, although this cannot be justified in our 
own impartial judgement, yet it proves that we do really recognise the validity of the cat- 
egorical imperative and (with all respect for it) only allow ourselves a few exceptions, which 
we think unimportant and forced from us. 

We have thus established at least this much, that if duty is a conception which is to 
have any import and real legislative authority for our actions, it can only be expressed in 
categorical and not at all in hypothetical imperatives. We have also, which is of great im- 
portance, exhibited clearly and definitely for every practical application the content of the 
categorical imperative, which must contain the principle of all duty if there is such a thing 
at all. We have not yet, however, advanced so far as to prove a priori that there actually is 
such an imperative, that there is a practical law which commands absolutely of itself and 
without any other impulse, and that the following of this law is duty. 

With the view of attaining to this, it is of extreme importance to remember that we 
must not allow ourselves to think of deducing the reality of this principle from the particu- 
lar attributes of human nature. For duty is to be a practical, unconditional necessity of ac- 
tion; it must therefore hold for all rational beings (to whom an imperative can apply at all), 
and for this reason only be also a law for all human wills. On the contrary, whatever is 
deduced from the particular natural characteristics of humanity, from certain feelings and 
propensions, nay, even, if possible, from any particular tendency proper to human reason, 
and which need not necessarily hold for the will of every rational being; this may indeed 
supply us with a maxim, but not with a law: with a subjective principle on which we may 
have a propension and inclination to act, but not with an objective principle on which we 
should be enjoined to act, even though all our propensions, inclinations, and natural dispo- 
sitions were opposed to it. In fact, the sublimity and intrinsic dignity of the command in 
duty are so much the more evident, the less the subjective impulses favour it and the more 
they oppose it, without being able in the slightest degree to weaken the obligation of the 
law or to diminish its validity. 

Here then we see philosophy brought to a critical position, since it has to be firmly 
fixed, notwithstanding that it has nothing to support it in heaven or earth. Here it must show 
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its purity as absolute director of its own laws, not the herald of those which are whispered 
to it by an implanted sense or who knows what tutelary nature. Although these may be better 
than nothing, yet they can never afford principles dictated by reason, which must have their 
source wholly a priori and thence their commanding authority, expecting everything from 
the supremacy of the law and the due respect for it, nothing from inclination, or else con- 
demning the man to self-contempt and inward abhorrence. 

Thus every empirical element is not only quite incapable of being an aid to the prin- 
ciple of morality, but is even highly prejudicial to the purity of morals, for the proper and 
inestimable worth of an absolutely good will consists just in this, that the principle of ac- 
tion is free from all influence of contingent grounds, which alone experience can furnish. 
We cannot too much or too often repeat our warning against this lax and even mean habit 
of thought which seeks for its principle amongst empirical motives and laws; for human 
reason in its weariness is glad to rest on this pillow, and in a dream of sweet illusions (in 
which, instead of Juno, it embraces a cloud) it substitutes for morality a bastard patched up 
from limbs of various derivation, which looks like anything one chooses to see in it, only 
not like virtue to one who has once beheld her in her true form.’ 

The question then is this: “Is it a necessary law for all rational beings that they should 
always judge of their actions by maxims of which they can themselves wil! that they 
should serve as universal laws?” If it is so, then it must be connected (altogether a priori) 
with the very conception of the will of a rational being generally. But in order to discover 
this connexion we must, however reluctantly, take a step into metaphysic, although into a 
domain of it which is distinct from speculative philosophy, namely, the metaphysic of mor- 
als. In a practical philosophy, where it is not the reasons of what happens that we have to 
ascertain, but the laws of what ought to happen, even although it never does, i.e., objective 
practical laws, there it is not necessary to inquire into the reasons why anything pleases or 
displeases, how the pleasure of mere sensation differs from taste, and whether the latter is 
distinct from a general satisfaction of reason; on what the feeling of pleasure or pain rests, 
and how from it desires and inclinations arise, and from these again maxims by the co-op- 
eration of reason: for all this belongs to an empirical psychology, which would constitute 
the second part of physics, if we regard physics as the philosophy of nature, so far as it is 
based on empirical laws. But here we are concerned with objective practical laws and, con- 
sequently, with the relation of the will to itself so far as it is determined by reason alone, in 
which case whatever has reference to anything empirical is necessarily excluded; since if 
reason of itself alone determines the conduct (and it is the possibility of this that we are 
now investigating), it must necessarily do so a priori. 

The will is conceived as a faculty of determining oneself to action in accordance with 
the conception of certain laws. And such a faculty can be found only in rational beings. 


9 To behold virtue in her proper form is nothing else but to contemplate morality stripped of all admixture of 
sensible things and of every spurious ornament of reward or self-love. How much she then eclipses everything 
else that appears charming to the affections, every one may readily perceive with the least exertion of his reason, 
if it be not wholly spoiled for abstraction. 
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Now that which serves the will as the objective ground of its self-determination is the end, 
and, if this is assigned by reason alone, it must hold for all rational beings. On the other 
hand, that which merely contains the ground of possibility of the action of which the effect 
is the end, this is called the means. The subjective ground of the desire is the spring, the 
objective ground of the volition is the motive; hence the distinction between subjective ends 
which rest on springs, and objective ends which depend on motives valid for every rational 
being. Practical principles are formal when they abstract from all subjective ends: they are 
material when they assume these, and therefore particular springs of action. The ends which 
a rational being proposes to himself at pleasure as effects of his actions (material ends) are 
all only relative, for it is only their relation to the particular desires of the subject that gives 
them their worth, which therefore cannot furnish principles universal and necessary for all 
rational beings and for every volition, that is to say practical laws. Hence all these retative 
ends can give rise only to hypothetical imperatives. 

Supposing, however, that there were something whose existence has in itself an abso- 
lute worth, something which, being an end in itself, could be a source of definite laws; then 
in this and this alone would lie the source of a possible categorical imperative, i.e., a prac- 
tical law. 

Now I say: man and generally any rational being exists as an end in himself, not merely 
as a means to be arbitrarily used by this or that will, but in all his actions, whether they 
concern himself or other rational beings, must be always regarded at the same time as an 
end. All objects of the inclinations have only a conditional worth, for if the inclinations and 
the wants founded on them did not exist, then their object would be without value. But the 
inclinations, themselves being sources of want, are so far from having an absolute worth 
for which they should be desired that on the contrary it must be the universal wish of every 
rational being to be wholly free from them. Thus the worth of any object which is to be 
acquired by our action is always conditional. Beings whose existence depends not on our 
will but on nature’s, have nevertheless, if they are irrational beings, only a relative value as 
means, and are therefore called things; rational beings, on the contrary, are called persons, 
because their very nature points them out as ends in themselves, that is as something which 
must not be used merely as means, and so far therefore restricts freedom of action (and is 
an object of respect). These, therefore, are not merely subjective ends whose existence has 
a worth for us as an effect of our action, but objective ends, that is, things whose existence 
is an end in itself; an end moreover for which no other can be substituted, which they should 
subserve merely as means, for otherwise nothing whatever would possess absolute worth: 
but if all worth were conditioned and therefore contingent, then there would be no supreme 
practical principle of reason whatever. 

If then there is a supreme practical principle or, in respect of the human will, a cat- 
egorical imperative, it must be one which, being drawn from the conception of that which 
is necessarily an end for everyone because it is an end in itself, constitutes an objective 
principle of will, and can therefore serve as a universal practical law. The foundation of this 
principle is: rational nature exists as an end in itself. Man necessarily conceives his own 
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existence as being so; so far then this is a subjective principle of human actions. But every 
other rational being regards its existence similarly, just on the same rational principle that 
holds for me:'° so that it is at the same time an objective principle, from which as a su- 
preme practical law all laws of the will must be capable of being deduced. Accordingly the 
practical imperative will be as follows: So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own 
person or in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as means only. We will 
now inquire whether this can be practically carried out. 

To abide by the previous examples: 

Firstly, under the head of necessary duty to oneself: He who contemplates suicide should 
ask himself whether his action can be consistent with the idea of humanity as an end in 
itself. If he destroys himself in order to escape from painful circumstances, he uses a per- 
son merely as a mean to maintain a tolerable condition up to the end of life. But a man is 
not a thing, that is to say, something which can be used merely as means, but must in all his 
actions be always considered as an end in himself. I cannot, therefore, dispose in any way 
of a man in my own person so as to mutilate him, to damage or kill him. (It belongs to 
ethics proper to define this principle more precisely, so as to avoid all misunderstanding, 
e.g., as to the amputation of the limbs in order to preserve myself, as to exposing my life to 
danger with a view to preserve it, etc. This question is therefore omitted here.) 

Secondly, as regards necessary duties, or those of strict obligation, towards others: He 
who is thinking of making a lying promise to others will see at once that he would be using 
another man merely as a mean, without the latter containing at the same time the end in 
himself. For he whom I propose by such a promise to use for my own purposes cannot 
possibly assent to my mode of acting towards him and, therefore, cannot himself contain 
the end of this action. This violation of the principle of humanity in other men 1s more 
obvious if we take in examples of attacks on the freedom and property of others. For then 
it is clear that he who transgresses the rights of men intends to use the person of others 
merely as a means, without considering that as rational beings they ought always to be es- 
teemed also as ends, that is, as beings who must be capable of containing in themselves the 
end of the very same action.” 

Thirdly, as regards contingent (meritorious) duties to oneself: It is not enough that the 
action does not violate humanity in our own person as an end in itself, it must also harmo- 
nize with it. Now there are in humanity capacities of greater perfection, which belong to 
the end that nature has in view in regard to humanity in ourselves as the subject: to neglect 
these might perhaps be consistent with the maintenance of humanity as an end in itself, but 
not with the advancement of this end. 


1©This proposition is here stated as a postulate. The ground of it will be found in the concluding section. 


1I Let it not be thought that the common “quod tibi non vis fieri, etc.” could serve here as the rule or principle. For 
it is only a deduction from the former, though with several limitations; it cannot be a universal law, for it does not 
contain the principle of duties to oneself, nor of the duties of benevolence to others (for many a one would gladly 
consent that others should not benefit him, provided only that he might be excused from showing benevolence to 
them), nor finally that of duties of strict obligation to one another, for on this principle the criminal might argue 
against the judge who punishes him, and so on. 
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Fourthly, as regards meritorious duties towards others: The natural end which all men 
have is their own happiness. Now humanity might indeed subsist, although no one should 
contribute anything to the happiness of others, provided he did not intentionally withdraw 
anything from it; but after all this would only harmonize negatively not positively with 
humanity as an end in itself, if every one does not also endeavour, as far as in him lies, to 
forward the ends of others. For the ends of any subject which is an end in himself ought as 
far as possible to be my ends also, if that conception is to have its full effect with me. 

This principle, that humanity and generally every rational nature is an end in itself 
(which is the supreme limiting condition of every man’s freedom of action), is not borrowed 
from experience, firstly, because it is universal, applying as it does to all rational beings 
whatever, and experience is not capable of determining anything about them: secondly, be- 
cause it does not present humanity as an end to men (subjectively), that is as an object which 
men do of themselves actually adopt as an end: but as an objective end, which must as a 
law constitute the supreme limiting condition of all our subjective ends, let them be what 
we will; it must therefore spring from pure reason. In fact the objective principle of all prac- 
tical legislation lies (according to the first principle) in the rule and its form of universality 
which makes it capable of being a law (say, e.g., a law of nature); but the subjective prin- 
ciple is in the end; now by the second principle the subject of all ends is each rational be- 
ing, inasmuch as it is an end in itself. Hence follows the third practical principle of the will, 
which is the ultimate condition of its harmony with universal practical reason, viz.: the idea 
of the will of every rational being as a universally legislative will. 

On this principle all maxims are rejected which are inconsistent with the will being 
itself universal legislator. Thus the will is not subject simply to the law, but so subject that 
it must be regarded as itself giving the law and, on this ground only, subject to the law (of 
which it can regard itself as the author). 

In the previous imperatives, namely, that based on the conception of the conformity of 
actions to general laws, as in a physical system of nature, and that based on the universal 
prerogative of rational beings as ends in themselves—these imperatives, just because they 
were conceived as categorical, excluded from any share in their authority all admixture of 
any interest as a spring of action; they were, however, only assumed to be categorical, be- 
cause such an assumption was necessary to explain the conception of duty. But we could 
not prove independently that there are practical propositions which command categorically, 
nor can it be proved in this section: one thing, however, could be done, namely, to indicate 
in the imperative itself, by some determinate expression, that in the case of volition from 
duty all interest is renounced, which is the specific criterion of categorical as distinguished 
from hypothetical imperatives. This is done in the present (third) formula of the principle, 
namely, in the idea of the will of every rational being as a universally legislating will. 

For although a will which is subject to laws may be attached to this law by means of 
an interest, yet a will which is itself a supreme lawgiver so far as it is such cannot possibly 
depend on any interest, since a will so dependent would itself still need another law restricting 
the interest of its self-love by the condition that it should be valid as universal law. 
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Thus the principle that every human will is a will which in all its maxims gives uni- 
versal laws,!2 provided it be otherwise justified, would be very well adapted to be the cat- 
egorical imperative, in this respect, namely, that just because of the idea of universal 
legislation it is not based on interest, and therefore it alone among all possible imperatives 
can be unconditional. Or still better, converting the proposition, if there is a categorical 
imperative (i.e., a law for the will of every rational being), it can only command that every- 
thing be done from maxims of one’s will regarded as a will which could at the same time 
will that it should itself give universal laws, for in that case only the practical principle and 
the imperative which it obeys are unconditional, since they cannot be based on any interest. 

Looking back now on all previous attempts to discover the principle of morality, we 
need not wonder why they all failed. It was seen that man was bound to laws by duty, but 
it was not observed that the laws to which he is subject are only those of his own giving, 
though at the same time they are universal, and that he is only bound to act in conformity 
with his own wili; a will, however, which is designed by nature to give universal laws. For 
when one has conceived man only as subject to a law (no matter what), then this law re- 
quired some interest, either by way of attraction or constraint, since it did not originate as 
a law from his own will, but this will was according to a law obliged by something else to 
act in a certain manner. Now by this necessary consequence all the labour spent in finding 
a supreme principle of duty was irrevocably lost. For men never elicited duty, but only a 
necessity of acting from a certain interest. Whether this interest was private or otherwise, in 
any case the imperative must be conditional and could not by any means be capable of being 
a moral command. I will therefore call this the principle of autonomy of the will, in con- 
trast with every other which I accordingly reckon as heteronomy. 

The conception of the wili of every rational being as one which must consider itself as 
giving in all the maxims of its will universal laws, so as to judge itself and its actions from 
this point of view—this conception leads to another which depends on it and is very fruit- 
ful, namely that of a kingdom of ends. 

By a kingdom I understand the union of different rational beings in a system by com- 
mon laws. Now since it is by laws that ends are determined as regards their universal valid- 
ity, hence, if we abstract from the personal differences of rational beings and likewise from 
all the content of their private ends, we shall be able to conceive all ends combined in a 
systematic whole (including both rational beings as ends in themselves, and also the special 
ends which each may propose to himself), that is to say, we can conceive a kingdom of 
ends, which on the preceding principles is possible. 

For all rational beings come under the law that each of them must treat itself and all 
others never merely as means, but in every case at the same time as ends in themselves. 
Hence results a systematic union of rational being by common objective laws, i.e., a king- 
dom which may be called a kingdom of ends, since what these laws have in view is just the 
relation of these beings to one another as ends and means. It is certainly only an ideal. 


121 may be excused from adducing examples to elucidate this principle, as those which have already been used to 
elucidate the categorical imperative and its formula would all serve for the like purpose here. 
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A rational being belongs as a member to the kingdom of ends when, although giving 
universal laws in it, he is also himself subject to these laws. He belongs to it as sovereign 
when, while giving laws, he is not subject to the will of any other. 

A rational being must always regard himself as giving laws either as member or as 
sovereign in a kingdom of ends which is rendered possible by the freedom of will. He can- 
not, however, maintain the latter position merely by the maxims of his will, but only in case 
he is a completely independent being without wants and with unrestricted power adequate 
to his will. 

Morality consists then in the reference of all action to the legislation which alone can 
render a kingdom of ends possible. This legislation must be capable of existing in every 
rational being and of emanating from his will, so that the principle of this will is never to 
act On any maxim which could not without contradiction be also a universal law and, ac- 
cordingly, always so to act that the will could at the same time regard itself as giving in its 
maxims universal laws. If now the maxims of rational beings are not by their own nature 
coincident with this objective principle, then the necessity of acting on it is called practical 
necessitation, i.e., duty. Duty does not apply to the sovereign in the kingdom of ends, but it 
does to every member of it and to all in the same degree. 

The practical necessity of acting on this principle, i.e., duty, does not rest at all on 
feelings, impulses, or inclinations, but solely on the relation of rational beings to one an- 
other, a relation in which the will of a rational being must always be regarded as legislative, 
since otherwise it could not be conceived as an end in itself. Reason then refers every maxim 
of the will, regarding it as legislating universally, to every other will and also to every ac- 
tion towards oneself; and this not on account of any other practical motive or any future 
advantage, but from the idea of the dignity of a rational being, obeying no law but that which 
he himself also gives. 

In the kingdom of ends everything has either value or dignity. Whatever has a value 
can be replaced by something else which is equivalent; whatever, on the other hand, 1s above 
all value, and therefore admits of no equivalent, has a dignity. 

Whatever has reference to the general inclinations and wants of mankind has a market 
value; whatever, without presupposing a want, corresponds to a certain taste, that is to a 
satisfaction in the mere purposeless play of our faculties, has a fancy value; but that which 
constitutes the condition under which alone anything can be an end in itself, this has not 
merely a relative worth, i.e., value, but an intrinsic worth, that is, dignity. 

Now morality is the condition under which alone a rational being can be an end in 
himself, since by this alone is it possible that he should be a legislating member in the king- 
dom of ends. Thus morality, and humanity as capable of it, is that which alone has dignity. 
Skill and diligence in labour have a market value: wit, lively imagination, and humour, have 
fancy value; on the other hand, fidelity to promises, benevolence from principle (not from 
instinct), have an intrinsic worth. Neither nature nor art contains anything which in default 
of these it could put in their place, for their worth consists not in the effects which spring 
from them, not in the use and advantage which they secure, but in the disposition of mind, 
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that is, the maxims of the will which are ready to manifest themselves in such actions, even 
though they should not have the desired effect. These actions also need no recommendation 
from any subjective taste or sentiment, that they may be looked on with immediate favour 
and satisfaction: they need no immediate propension or feeling for them, they exhibit the 
will that performs them as an object of an immediate respect, and nothing but reason is 
required to impose them on the will; not to flatter it into them, which, in the case of duties, 
would be a contradiction. This estimation therefore shows that the worth of such a disposi- 
tion is dignity, and places it infinitely above all value, with which it cannot for a moment be 
brought into comparison or competition without as it were violating its sanctity. 

What then is it which justifies virtue or the morally good disposition, in making such 
lofty claims? It is nothing less than the privilege it secures to the rational being of partici- 
pating in the giving of universal laws, by which it qualifies him to be a member of a pos- 
sible kingdom of ends, a privilege to which he was already destined by his own nature as 
being an end in himself and, on that account, legislating in the kingdom of ends; free 
as regards all laws of physical nature, and obeying those only which he himself gives, and 
by which his maxims can belong to a system of universal law, to which at the same time he 
submits himself. For nothing has any worth except what the law assigns it. Now the legis- 
lation itself which assigns the worth of everything must for that very reason possess dig- 
nity, that is an unconditional incomparable worth; and the word respect alone supplies a 
becoming expression for the esteem which a rational being must have for it. Autonomy then 
is the basis of the dignity of human and of every rational nature. 

The three modes of presenting the principle of morality that have been adduced are at 
bottom only so many formulae of the very same law, and each of itself involves the other 
two. There is, however, a difference in them, but it is rather subjectively than objectively 
practical, intended namely to bring an idea of the reason nearer to intuition (by means of a 
certain analogy) and thereby nearer to feeling. All maxims, in fact, have: 

1. A form, consisting in universality; and in this view the formula of the moral im- 
perative is expressed thus, that the maxims must be so chosen as if they were to serve as 
universal laws of nature. 

2. A matter, namely, an end, and here the formula says that the rational being, as it is 
an end by its own nature and therefore an end in itself, must in every maxim serve as the 
condition limiting all merely relative and arbitrary ends. 

3. A complete characterization of all maxims by means of that formula, namely, that 
all maxims ought by their own legislation to harmonize with a possible kingdom of ends as 
with a kingdom of nature.'3 There is a progress here in the order of the categories of unity 
of the form of the will (its universality), plurality of the matter (the objects, i.e., the ends), 
and totality of the system of these. In forming our moral judgement of actions, it is better to 


3 Teleology considers nature as a kingdom of ends; ethics regards a possible kingdom of ends as a kingdom 
nature. In the first case, the kingdom of ends is a theoretical idea, adopted to explain what actually is. In the latter 
it is a practical idea, adopted to bring about that which is not yet, but which can be realized by our conduct, 
namely, if it conforms to this idea. 
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proceed always on the strict method and start from the general formula of the categorical 
imperative: Act according to a maxim which can at the same time make itself a universal 
law. If, however, we wish to gain an entrance for the moral law, it is very useful to bring 
one and the same action under the three specified conceptions, and thereby as far as pos- 
sible to bring it nearer to intuition. 

We can now end where we started at the beginning, namely, with the conception of a 
will unconditionally good. That will is absolutely good which cannot be evil—in other words. 
whose maxim, if made a universal law, could never contradict itself. This principle, then, is 
its supreme law: “Act always on such a maxim as thou canst at the same time will to be a 
universal law”; this is the sole condition under which a will can never contradict itself: and 
such an imperative is categorical. Since the validity of the will as a universal law for pos- 
sible actions is analogous to the universal connexion of the existence of things by general 
laws, which is the formal notion of nature in general, the categorical imperative can also be 
expressed thus: Act on maxims which can at the same time have for their object themselves 
as universal laws of nature. Such then is the formula of an absolutely good will. 

Rational nature is distinguished from the rest of nature by this, that it sets before itself 
an end. This end would be the matter of every good will. But since in the idea of a will that 
is absolutely good without being limited by any condition (of attaining this or that end) we 
must abstract wholly from every end to be effected (since this would make every will only 
relatively good), it follows that in this case the end must be conceived, not as an end to be 
effected, but as an independently existing end. Consequently it is conceived only negatively, 
i.e., as that which we must never act against and which, therefore, must never be regarded 
merely as means, but must in every volition be esteemed as an end likewise. Now this end 
can be nothing but the subject of all possible ends, since this is also the subject of a pos- 
sible absolutely good will; for such a will cannot without contradiction be postponed to any 
other object. The principle: “So act in regard to every rational being (thyself and others), 
that he may always have place in thy maxim as an end in himself,” is accordingly essen- 
tially identical with this other: “Act upon a maxim which, at the same time, involves its 
own universal validity for every rational being.” For that in using means for every end I 
should limit my maxim by the condition of its holding good as a law for every subject, this 
comes to the same thing as that the fundamental principle of all maxims of action must be 
that the subject of all ends, i.e., the rational being himself, be never employed merely as 
means, but as the supreme condition restricting the use of all means, that is in every case 
as an end likewise. 

It follows incontestably that, to whatever laws any rational being may be subject, he 
being an end in himself must be able to regard himself as also legislating universally in 
respect of these same laws, since it is just this fitness of his maxims for universal legisla- 
tion that distinguishes him as an end in himself: also it follows that this implies his dignity 
(prerogative) above all mere physical beings, that he must always take his maxims from the 
point of view which regards himself and, likewise, every other rational being as law-giving 
beings (on which account they are called persons). In this way a world of rational beings 
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(mundus intelligibilis) is possible as a kingdom of ends, and this by virtue of the legislation 
proper to all persons as members. Therefore every rational being must so act as if he were 
by his maxims in every case a legislating member in the universal kingdom of ends. The 
formal principle of these maxims is: “So act as if thy maxim were to serve likewise as the 
universal law (of all rational beings).” A kingdom of ends is thus only possible on the anal- 
ogy of a kingdom of nature, the former however only by maxims, that is self-imposed rules, 
the latter only by the laws of efficient causes acting under necessitation from without. Nev- 
ertheless, although the system of nature is looked upon as a machine, yet so far as it has 
reference to rational beings as its ends, it is given on this account the name of a kingdom of 
nature. Now such a kingdom of ends would be actually realized by means of maxims con- 
forming to the canon which the categorical imperative prescribes to all rational beings, if 
they were universally followed. But although a rational being, even if he punctually follows 
this maxim himself, cannot reckon upon all others being therefore true to the same, nor expect 
that the kingdom of nature and its orderly arrangements shali be in harmony with him as a 
fitting member, so as to form a kingdom of ends to which he himself contributes, that is to 
say, that it shall favour his expectation of happiness, still that law: “Act according to the 
maxims of a member of a merely possible kingdom of ends legislating in it universally,” 
remains in its full force, inasmuch as it commands categorically. And it is just in this that 
the paradox lies; that the mere dignity of man as a rational creature, without any other end 
or advantage to be attained thereby, in other words, respect for a mere idea, should yet serve 
as an inflexible precept of the will, and that it is precisely in this independence of the maxim 
on all such springs of action that its sublimity consists; and it is this that makes every ra- 
tional subject worthy to be a legislative member in the kingdom of ends: for otherwise he 
would have to be conceived only as subject to the physical law of his wants. And although 
we should suppose the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of ends to be united under one 
sovereign, so that the latter kingdom thereby ceased to be a mere idea and acquired true 
reality, then it would no doubt gain the accession of a strong spring, but by no means any 
increase of its intrinsic worth. For this sole absolute lawgiver must, notwithstanding this, be 
always conceived as estimating the worth of rational beings only by their disinterested 
behaviour, as prescribed to themselves from that idea [the dignity of man] alone. The es- 
sence of things is not altered by their external relations, and that which, abstracting from 
these, alone constitutes the absolute worth of man, is also that by which he must be judged, 
whoever the judge may be, and even by the Supreme Being. Morality, then, is the relation 
of actions to the relation of actions will, that is, to the autonomy of potential universal leg- 
islation by its maxims. An action that is consistent with the autonomy of the will is permit- 
ted: one that does not agree therewith is forbidden. A will whose maxims necessarily coincide 
with the laws of autonomy is a holy will, good absolutely. The dependence of a will not 
absolutely good on the principle of autonomy (moral necessitation) is obligation. This, then, 
cannot be applied to a holy being. The objective necessity of actions from obligation is called 
duty. 
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From what has just been said, it is easy to see how it happens that, although the con- 
ception of duty implies subjection to the law, we yet ascribe a certain dignity and sublimity 
to the person who fulfils all his duties. There is not, indeed, any sublimity in him, so far as 
he is subject to the moral law; but inasmuch as in regard to that very law he is likewise a 
legislator, and on that account alone subject to it, he has sublimity. We have also shown 
above that neither fear nor inclination, but simply respect for the law, is the spring which 
can give actions a moral worth. Our own will, so far as we suppose it to act only under the 
condition that its maxims are potentially universal laws, this ideal will which is possible to 
us is the proper object of respect; and the dignity of humanity consists just in this capacity 
of being universally legislative, though with the condition that it is itself subject to this same 
legislation. 


The Autonomy of the Will as the Supreme Principle of Morality 


Autonomy of the will is that property of it by which it is a law to itself (independently 
of any property of the objects of volition). The principle of autonomy then is: “Always so 
to choose that the same volition shall comprehend the maxims of our choice as a universal 
law.” We cannot prove that this practical rule is an imperative, i.e., that the will of every 
rational being is necessarily bound to it as a condition, by a mere analysis of the concep- 
tions which occur in it, since it is a synthetical proposition; we must advance beyond the 
cognition of the objects to a critical examination of the subject, that is, of the pure practical 
reason, for this synthetic proposition which commands apodeictically must be capable of 
being cognized wholly a priori. This matter, however, does not belong to the present sec- 
tion. But that the principle of autonomy in question is the sole principle of morals can be 
readily shown by mere analysis of the conceptions of morality. For by this analysis we find 
that its principle must be a categorical imperative and that what this commands is neither 
more nor less than this very autonomy. 


Heteronomy of the Will as the Source of all Spurious Principles of Morality 


If the will seeks the law which is to determine it anywhere else than in the fitness of 
its maxims to be universal laws of its own dictation, consequently if it goes out of itself and 
seeks this law in the character of any of its objects, there always results heteronomy. The 
will in that case does not give itself the law, but it is given by the object through its relation 
to the will. This relation, whether it rests on inclination or on conceptions of reason, only 
admits of hypothetical imperatives: “I ought to do something because I wish for something 
else.” On the contrary, the moral, and therefore categorical, imperative says: “I ought to do 
so and so, even though I should not wish for anything else.” E.g., the former says: “I ought 
not to lie, if I would retain my reputation”: the latter says: “I ought not to lie, although it 
should not bring me the least discredit.” The latter therefore must so far abstract from all 
objects that they shall have no influence on the will, in order that practical reason (will) 
may not be restricted to administering an interest not belonging to it, but may simply show 
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its own commanding authority as the supreme legislation. Thus, e.g., I ought to endeavour 
to promote the happiness of others, not as if its realization involved any concern of mine 
(whether by immediate inclination or by any satisfaction indirectly gained through reason), 
but simply because a maxim which excludes it cannot be comprehended as a universal law 
in one and the same volition. 


Classification of all Principles of Morality which can 
be Founded on the Conception of Heteronomy 


Here as elsewhere human reason in its pure use, so long as it was not critically exam- 
ined, has first tried all possible wrong ways before it succeeded in finding the one true way. 

All principles which can be taken from this point of view are either empirical or ra- 
tional. The former, drawn from the principle of happiness, are built on physical or moral 
feelings; the latter, drawn from the principle of perfection, are built either on the rational 
conception of perfection as a possible effect, or on that of an independent perfection (the 
will of God) as the determining cause of our will. Empirical principles are wholly incapable 
of serving as a foundation for moral laws. For the universality with which these should hold 
for all rational beings without distinction, the unconditional practical necessity which is 
thereby imposed on them, is lost when their foundation is taken from the particular consti- 
tution of human nature, or the accidental circumstances in which it is placed. The principle 
of private happiness, however, is the most objectionable, not merely because it is false, and 
experience contradicts the supposition that prosperity is always proportioned to good con- 
duct, nor yet merely because it contributes nothing to the establishment of morality—since 
it is quite a different thing to make a prosperous man and a good man, or to make one pru- 
dent and sharp-sighted for his own interests and to make him virtuous—but because the 
springs it provides for morality are such as rather undermine it and destroy its sublimity, 
since they put the motives to virtue and to vice in the same class and only teach us to make 
a better calculation, the specific difference between virtue and vice being entirely extin- 
guished. On the other hand, as to moral feeling, this supposed special sense,'* the appeal to 
it is indeed superficial when those who cannot think believe that feeling will help them out, 
even in what concerns general laws: and besides, feelings, which naturally differ infinitely 
in degree, cannot furnish a uniform standard of good and evil, nor has anyone a right to 
form judgements for others by his own feelings: nevertheless this moral feeling is nearer to 
morality and its dignity in this respect, that it pays virtue the honour of ascribing to her 
immediately the satisfaction and esteem we have for her and does not, as it were, tell her to 
her face that we are not attached to her by her beauty but by profit. 

Amongst the rational principles of morality, the ontological conception of perfection, 
notwithstanding its defects, is better than the theological conception which derives morality 


41 class the principle of moral feeling under that of happiness, because every empirical interest promises to 
contribute to our well-being by the agreeableness that a thing affords, whether it be immediately and without a 
view to profit, or whether profit be regarded. We must likewise, with Hutcheson, class the principle of sympathy 
with the happiness of others under his assumed moral sense. 
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from a Divine absolutely perfect will. The former is, no doubt, empty and indefinite and 
consequently useless for finding in the boundless field of possible reality the greatest amount 
suitable for us; moreover, in attempting to distinguish specifically the reality of which we 
are now speaking from every other, it inevitably tends to turn in a circle and cannot avoid 
tacitly presupposing the morality which it is to explain; it is nevertheless preferable to the 
theological view, first, because we have no intuition of the divine perfection and can only 
deduce it from our own conceptions, the most important of which is that of morality, and 
our explanation would thus be involved in a gross circle; and, in the next place, if we avoid 
this, the only notion of the Divine will remaining to us is a conception made up of the at- 
tributes of desire of glory and dominion, combined with the awful conceptions of might 
and vengeance, and any system of morals erected on this foundation would be directly op- 
posed to morality. 

However, if I had to choose between the notion of the moral sense and that of perfec- 
tion in general (two systems which at least do not weaken morality, although they are to- 
tally incapable of serving as its foundation), then I should decide for the latter, because it at 
least withdraws the decision of the question from the sensibility and brings it to the court of 
pure reason; and although even here it decides nothing, it at all events preserves the indefi- 
nite idea (of a will good in itself free from corruption, until it shall be more precisely de- 
fined). 

For the rest I think I may be excused here from a detailed refutation of all these doc- 
trines; that would only be superfluous labour, since it is so easy, and is probably so well 
seen even by those whose office requires them to decide for one of these theories (because 
their hearers would not tolerate suspension of judgement). But what interests us more here 
is to know that the prime foundation of morality laid down by all these principles is nothing 
but heteronomy of the will, and for this reason they must necessarily miss their aim. 

In every case where an object of the will has to be supposed, in order that the rule 
may be prescribed which is to determine the will, there the rule is simply heteronomy; the 
imperative is conditional, namely, if or because one wishes for this object, one should act 
so and so: hence it can never command moraily, that is, categorically. Whether the object 
determines the will by means of inclination, as in the principle of private happiness, or by 
means of reason directed to objects of our possible volition generally, as in the principle of 
perfection, in either case the will never determines itself immediately by the conception 
of the action, but only by the influence which the foreseen effect of the action has on the 
will; I ought to do something, on this account, because I wish for something else; and here 
there must be yet another law assumed in me as its subject, by which I necessarily will this 
other thing, and this law again requires an imperative to restrict this maxim. For the influ- 
ence which the conception of an object within the reach of our faculties can exercise on the 
will of the subject, in consequence of its natural properties, depends on the nature of the 
subject, either the sensibility (inclination and taste), or the understanding and reason, the 
employment of which is by the peculiar constitution of their nature attended with Satisfac- 
tion. It follows that the law would be, properly speaking, given by nature, and, as such, it 
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must be known and proved by experience and would consequently be contingent and there- 
fore incapable of being an apodeictic practical rule, such as the moral rule must be. Not 
only so, but it is inevitably only heteronomy; the will does not give itself the law, but iS 
given by a foreign impulse by means of a particular natural constitution of the subject adapted 
to receive it. An absolutely good will, then, the principle of which must be a categorical 
imperative, will be indeterminate as regards all objects and will contain merely the form of 
volition generally, and that as autonomy, that is to say, the capability of the maxims of ev- 
ery good will to make themselves a universal law, is itself the only law which the will of 
every rational being imposes on itself, without needing to assume any spring or interest as 
a foundation. 

How such a synthetical practical a priori proposition is possible, and why it is neces- 
sary, is a problem whose solution does not lie within the bounds of the metaphysic of mor- 
als; and we have not here affirmed its truth, much less professed to have a proof of it in our 
power. We simply showed by the development of the universally received notion of moral- 
ity that an autonomy of the will is inevitably connected with it, or rather is its foundation. 
Whoever then holds morality to be anything real, and not a chimerical idea without any truth, 
must likewise admit the principle of it that is here assigned. This section then, like the first, 
was merely analytical. Now to prove that morality is no creation of the brain, which it can- 
not be if the categorical imperative and with it the autonomy of the will is true, and as an a 
priori principle absolutely necessary, this supposes the possibility of a synthetic use of pure 
practical reason, which however we cannot venture on without first giving a critical exami- 
nation of this faculty of reason. In the concluding section we shall give the principal out- 
lines of this critical examination as far as is sufficient for our purpose. 


